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Democracy of Colleges 


VERY COLLEGE MAN and woman, in particu- 

lar, ought to read the article in the Yale 
Review for July by President Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar College, on “Democracy in 
American College Government.” It is the story 
of the five stages in the growth of our colleges, 
beginning with the predominance of control by the 
church, then by president and trustees, by gradu- 
ates, by faculty and students, and finally by the 
general community. Church control has been 
salutary to a high degree in stimulating moral 
leadership in the country, but it has failed in edu- 
cation to meet the growing needs of the time. The 
college-president stage brought devoted leader- 
ship in a pioneer period which called upon the 
devout church people to give to the college. But 
the college has outgrown the capacity of one man 
to be everything effectually. The direct church 
control has waned, but the fundamentalist move- 
-ment in the churches indicates the indirect control 
that some of their leaders would exert. The presi- 
dent who was the whole college ran out of million- 
aires in time, and then came the formation of 
alunini associations, which to-day give the most 
money. On the principle that “he who pays the 
piper calls the tune,’ the alumni now demand a 
share in college government. This movement 
has spread much since 1910. Alumni associations 
are for the present the president’s chief constitu- 
ency. The effect has been greatly to widen the 
democracy of the college. 

3ut there is one serious lack. The college pro- 
fessor has hardly any real control, even in his own 
educational work. Before the war he was “the 
dear old Prof,’ an other-worldly, absent-minded 
soul who was paid accordingly! But the war 
changed public opinion, after we found what col- 
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lege teachers did on the National Research Coun- 
cil and elsewhere, and already the professor is 
sharing the responsibility with president and trus- 
tees in the administration. And the students are 
also coming in for recognition, though they are so 
little interested in study, on the whole, that this 
phase lags. The students in other lands are far 
more interested in the social movements. In 
America they are still in the dream country of 
youth and good-fellowship. They are very con- 
servative. . - 

President MacCracken has a very low opinion of 
the American college student, for he “spurns the 
idea that the university exists for the increase 
of truth.” Hence the promotion of the popular and 
interesting professor, and the bargaining by which 
the student buys as chéaply as he can. But this is 
changing, and it means much for a broader adminis- 
tration of the college through the influence of the 
older student representatives in all student inter- 
ests. When the college or university has found 
itself, President MacCracken says, there will be 
less danger of “university caste and intellectual 
aristocracy in America,” for it will recognize its 
obligation and responsibility to the whole commu- 
nity. The following sentence is admirable: “The 
college and the university must put as the foremost 
plank in their platform the recognition of the 
right of the public to participate in the social and 
cultural privileges of university life.” May that 
day come soon. It is the time longed for of the 
democracy of education. 


Save the Trees 


Gf I ere a TRAIN delayed an hour and a- 
half because caterpillars were more than one 
inch deep on the track; a householder driven from: 
his home; entire sections stripped bare of vegeta- 
tion,—such was the record made recently by the 
caterpillar army. The severe winter had no effect 
on the eggs of the insect, because the larve hatched 
this spring in multitudes, and directly began to 
feast on the sprouting leaves of the apple, wild 
cherry, and willow trees, feeding on the leaves of 
beech, birch, elm, maple, poplar, and oak when its 
favorite trees were not available. It has been a com- 
mon sight as one passed through the country this 
spring to discover entire orchards white with the 
arching tents of these voracious insects, and to see 
limbs entirely denuded of foliage. The leaves which 
the tent caterpillar prefers above all others are 
those of the wild cherry, a tree that is of less value 
than almost any other. But if permitted to thrive. 
on the wild cherry, this season, next season the in- 
sects will appear, a vast invading army, securely 
intrenched in the farmer’s valuable apple orchard 
that adjoins the clump of wild cherry. 

Attempts have been made to destroy caterpillars 
by spraying. When trees are sprayed at the right 
season, the plague is kept under control. But the 
town fathers have universally made the mistake of 
spraying only the useful trees, and neglecting the 
wild lands. The farmers have satisfied. themselves 
with protecting their orchards. The disaster on 
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farms and along roadsides wrought by the cater- 
pillar hordes, this spring, points with emphasis to 
the fact that valuable hardwoods and fruit-bear- 
ing trees are not safe so long as one nest is left to 
_ develop eggs and scatter larve for the coming sea- 
son. Neglect the useless wild cherry, and the valu- 
able apple tree suffers. Allow the pests to swarm in 
scrubby thickets, and the highly prized grove of 
oaks and maples will soon be infested. The law 
of compensation works here as everywhere else in 
this universe of cause and effect. The only way to 
preserve your own trees is to see that your neigh- 
bor’s are immune. 
safe only when your neighbor’s tree ig safe. 


A Helpful Criticism 


N VIEW of the recent verbal tilt between lead- 
ing thinkers in the Episcopal and Unitarian 
churches, an article in a recent number of the 
Hibbert Journal, entitled “Modern Churchmen or 
Unitarians,” comes with particular significance. 
The article was written by Rev. Henry D. A. Major, 
principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, and editor of the 
Modern Churchman. Mr. Major treated the sub- 
* ject in a manner that was scholarly and singularly 
free from prejudice. It is therefore a valuable addi- 
tion to recent literature on the development of Uni- 
tarian thought. The writer affirms that Uni- 
tarians make two great declarations: “Theology 
and piety alike free,” and “God is One.” After an 
exhaustive study of the doctrines, their bearing on 
the belief of Unitarians and Modern Churchmen, 
and citing parallels between the two interpreta- 
tions, Mr. Major concluded with this honest and 
thoughtful sentiment: 

“The Modern Churchman has the deepest admira- 
tion for the Unitarian’s courageous love of truth 
and the magnificent fight which he has made for 
intellectual freedom in the study and teaching of 
the Christian religion. He desires for himself the 
Same courageous truthfulness and for the Church 
the same measure of intellectual freedom, but he 
knows that to leave the Church is the way to defeat 
his aim. Every one within the Church of England 

- who is opposed to intellectual freedom is urging the 
Modern Churchman to secede, or demanding his 
expulsion. But, as it is not intellectual freedom 

_ generally for which he is contending, but intel- 
 lectual freedom within the Church of England, the 
Modern Churchman must himself remain within 
the Church of England and serve her with love and 

loyalty if he is to gain for her that intellectual 
freedom. And in doing this he does not feel that 
he is doing anything subversive or revolutionary. 

He is but reminding the Church of one of those 

fundamental principles, innate in her very being, 
for which she must stand because she claims to be 

Christian, and for which some of her noblest sons 

have stood and suffered.” 
Unitarians welcome such fair and sympathetic 
criticisms as this of Mr. Major. It is well for an 
individual or a group of individuals to know others’ 
opinions of them. The honest critic is a necessary 
factor in the realm of religion as in the realm of 
drama, literature, and music. As Mr. Major 
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observes, there should be a place in the Church 
Universal of the future for both bodies. “They 
ought, with their magnificent witness, on the one 
hand to the need for intellectual freedom in reli- 
gion, on the other hand to the need for spirituality 
in religion, to find an honored place within the 
Universal Church of the future.” 


Notes 


In point of importance as news, the article on 
the Russian Reformation is easily the best thing 
THE REGISTER has printed in many years. It isa 
first-rate world story. Any reader who carefully 
gets the facts and their meaning will have some- 
thing. The third and concluding instalment is 
published to-day. 


There is no more worthy cause in the Fellowship 
than the old-age pension for ministers. This year 
there are sixty-one pensioners whom the society in 
charge expects to pay $400. This sum is small 
enough in view of the long and faithful service it 
attempts to recompense. But to make any increase 
or eyen to hold the amount steady will necessitate _ 
an inerease in annual contributions. Every church 
should take an annual collection for this deserving 
object. 


“No one would believe the highest truth until 
somebody acted it. Take out of religion the acting 
part,” says Dr. L. P. Jacks, “and leave only the 
speaking part, and what would be left? The acting 
part is the life. Duty is among the chief of the 
highest truths; it cannot be spoken, but can be 
acted.” All of this admirable truth may be made 
even more concise: The truth is always something 
to be done. The truth is therefore a unifier and a 
deadly foe of all sects. 


There are awkward moments in life. How to keep 
going when you start is not featured in the illumi- 
nated advertisements about bad manners, but it 
is of first-rate importance. We read: “When a 
guest in your house rises to leave, it is not good 
form to detain him. Hither to urge him to stay or 
to detain him by extending the conversation is not 
really considerate. If you accompany your friend 
to the door—and this you or one of your household 
should do whenever it is possible—do not start a 
new subject of conversation that would make it 
necessary for the caller to linger in the hall.” 


The true justification for the use of the name 
“Unitarian” has been well stated by one who was 
in no wise sectarian, namely, Minot J. Savage. He 
said: “Many people limit the name ‘Unitarian’ 
simply to the fact that it is the opposite of ‘Trini- 
tarian.’’ But look at its larger significance. It 
may well stand for the greatest and most significant 
facts of the World: the unity of the Universe, the 
unity of God; the unity of life; the unity of man; 
the unity of truth: the unity of the religious aim 
of the world: that i is the endeavor to get into right 
relations with God. All these may be summed up 
in our denominational name. We stand for them 
all.” 
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A Business Man Again Takes Britain’s Helm 


N HIS INITIAL official acts, Great 

Britain’s new Premier, Stanley Baldwin, 
clearly showed the instincts and the habits 
that have made him the foremost English- 
man of the day, perhaps of many days to 
come. When illness compelled Bonar Law, 
who himself assumed office from business 
life, to relinquish office, Britons sought an- 
other business man to take his place. The 
eyes of all Conservatives fell by common 
consent upon the keen; clean-cut man of 
affairs in the Welsh coal and iron indus- 
try who as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had shown that he was qualified to attend 
to the greatest business in the British 
Empire—the business of running the Em- 
pire. Of course, there was a trained 
statesman who could have assumed the 
office, so far as familiarity with the meth- 
ods of political life went—a man who for 
years had studied and written with 
authority on the problems of the British 
Empire and of how they could be met. 
But the new spirit of the age, the spirit 
that had swept sovereigns from thrones 
and scrapped civilizations, decided the 
choice. Lord Curzon is a member of the 
House of Lords, to which he had been 
advanced because of his services to the 
British system of government. Other 
Prime Ministers had sat in the House of 
Lords, as did the Marquis of Salisbury. 
But under the present circumstances - it 
was necessary, for the safety of the Con- 
servative party and of the HPmpire, for 
the Premier to sit in the House of Com- 
mons. The opposition in that chamber is 
not the ragged remnant of the Liberal 
party, of which Lloyd George is the chief, 
but it is the Labor party, which looks 
forward some day to taking over the 
functions of government on its own 
account. .So the choice for Premier fell, 
not upon a trained statesman who sits in 
the upper chamber, but upon a business 
man of recent political career who can 
deal with the Laborites face to face. 


BRITONS, OR THE BULK of them, 
appear to be satisfied with the King’s 
choice, dictated by the party in power. Of 
the spirit in which Stanley Baldwin took 
over the highest office obtainable by an 
Englishman, his first declaration after his 
appointment, that he needed the prayers 
of his followers more than their plaudits, 
is impressive illustration. Premier Bald- 
win showed that he entered upon his 
public duties with a full realization of 
the grave decisions that were thus 
placed in his hands. He clearly saw that 
those decisions would affect the future, 
not only of Britain, but of the menaced 
eause of civilization. That the business 
affairs of the world were to be viewed, so 
far as England was concerned, from the 
business point of judgment, was one of 
the plain inferences of Mr. Baldwin’s 
assumption of office. The most important, 
to the naked eye, of these problems is 
the question of the Ruhr and all that it 
implies in the world-wide effort to re- 
store the structure of the shattered well- 
being of the race. Would Premier Bald- 
win continue the policy pursued by his 


predecessor toward France and Belgium, 
or would he take a more pronounced atti- 
tude of disapproval of the Franco-Belgian 
method of imposing justice upon Ger- 
many? That was the principal question 
that was framed in the minds of millions 
of men and women as the business man 
of remarkably short antecedents took of- 
fice. It was a question to which only the 
future would furnish a full reply. 

As to the relations between the two 
great branches of the English-speaking 
race, there is much promise in the eleva- 
tion of Stanley Baldwin to the premier- 
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“I NEED YOUR PRAYERS, 


not your congratulations,” said Stanley 

Baldwin when he became Premier; and 

Americans have another reason for satis- 

faction at the new order in Britain, as 

our correspondent, writing from Vienna, 
observes 


ship. Only a few months ago Mr. Bald- 
win came to the United States on a deli- 
cate mission. That mission had to do with 
the billions of war indebtedness which 
Great Britain had contracted from the 
United States. British statesmen had 
made repeatedly the unequivocal declara- 
tion that that indebtedness would be 
paid, and paid in full, but the manner 
and the time of payment were left inde- 
terminate. That interval of possible mis- 
understanding gave politicians on this 
side of the Atlantic occasion to say bitter 
things about Great Britain, to impugn 
Great Britain’s motives, to cast in her face 
the charge that, relying on unforeseeable 
contingencies of the future, she was look- 
ing forward to the day when a fortuitous 
economic or international situation would 
enable her to say, in polite terms, “I can- 
not pay.” It was in such a moment, 
fraught with possibilities of misunder- 
standing, that Stanley Baldwin came to 


Washington on his mission as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Just before his arrival, 
and after it, there were predictions that 
he would fail in his purpose. But Mr. 
Baldwin had not come to Washington to 
talk. He had come to our capital to act 
as a business man would act if he were 
facing similar circumstances in his pri- 
yate affairs. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS were brief. ‘That 
they had been harmonious was indicated 
less than ten days after his arrival by the 
announcement that the British and Ameri- 
can conferees had reached a full agree- 
ment. That agreement was more—much 
more—than a debtor’s promise to pay. It 
was a reaffirmation of British credit in 
detailed terms. It was a repetition, not 
in indefinite words, but in explicit under- 
takings, of Britain’s purpose to pay every 
penny she had borrowed from America. 
This signed and sealed compact removed 
a grave danger from the path marked out 
by the logic of events for the two great 
branches of the English-speaking race. 


While all other great nations that had . 


availed themselves of America’s financial 
power during the war either contented 
themselves with vague references to its 
repayment or ignored the subject alto- 
gether, Great Britain through her Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer set dates and 
designated exact figures for its payment. 

After the eminently successful perform- 
ance of his mission, Stanley Baldwin 
sailed on his home-going voyage with 
many predictions from American sources 
that in some future setting he would 


prove highly instrumental in aiding to ; 


bring about a more complete co-operation 
between America and Britain for the 
settlement of world problems than had 
ever seemed likely or possible before. 
Many Americans believe that this time of 
greater usefulness in Anglo-American re- 
lations has now come. A large part of 
the non-English-speaking world, men and 
women who see signs of imminent and 
irretrievable danger in the international 
sky, discern tokens of hope in Mr. Bald- 


win’s assumption of the helm of the~ 


British ship of state. There can be no 
doubt of Premier Baldwin’s appreciation 
of what can be done by the co-operation, 
on a high moral and a deep human ground, 
by Great Britain and America to save 
the world from the disasters which a 
continuance of policies unmistakably na- 
tionalistie would bring upon it if they are 
continued. Premier’ Baldwin’s party is 
pledged to the perpetuation of the alli- 
ance with France and Belgium. As the 
declared friend of both, the new chief of 
that party is in a position to insure the 
security of both allies while he throws the 
weight of his powerful influence against 
extreme measures. The influence of the 
Premier of England, with the direct and 
declared support of the United States, 
would both hearten France and induce 
her and her smaller ally to face a busi- 
ness question in a business way. Is that 
what the new Premier of England is des- 
tined to accomplish? 8.205 
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No Christianity Without Controversy 


A Noted Presbyterian Preacher Rejects the Assem- 
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bly’s Five Points and Resists F undamentalism 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER said June 
7 it would be better if Dr. Harry 
Hmerson Fosdick, instead of pitying 
camouflaging preachers, would “ring 
out aw prophet’s magnificent challenge 
to his brethren that they tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” <A reader under- 
scores that editorial sentence, and 
offers the following sermon (abbrevi- 
ated slightly) preached Trinity Sun- 
day, May 27, by a Presbyterian who 
does all that Tur Recister asks. 
When Dr. Fosdick and all other 
preachers calling themselves liberal 
really are liberal, in the absolute 
candor and spiritual integrity re- 
vealed in this sermon of the noted 
Dr. Clarke, we shall have the issue 
clear and magnificent before us. How 
few are brave! 


O-DAY is Trinity Sunday, when we are 

invited to think of God in His fullness. 
We do not haggle about the word ‘trin- 
ity.” Philosophically it has both a mean- 
ing and a history. Popularly it perpetu- 
ates a misunderstanding and an untruth. 
There is but one God and there never 
was another. There is but one way by 
which we can know anything about God, 
and that is the way of experience. Out 
of this experience and reflection we reach 
our conviction about God. Thus as time 
‘has gone on and as the experience of 
men has multiplied, as history has un- 
folded and the knowledge of the world 
and of life has enlarged, there has been 
accumulated a body of conviction which 
expresses to uS our present idea of God. 
This is clearly the method of Jesus, who 
is reported to have said that if any man 
wills he shall know, which means that 
by action of some sort we arrive at 
knowledge. In other words, it is experi- 
ence which yields us our convictions. 

This knowledge of God is often spoken 
of as a revelation. This word, which is 
liable to misunderstanding, carries its 
proper meaning in a metaphor. It means, 
of course, a drawing back of a veil. The 
‘idea is plain. God is revealed when a 
veil is taken away from His face. Many 
such veils have already been removed and 
there are many. more*that will be taken 
away as time goes on. This is simply the 
Summary of religious experience, and it 
is precisely what we should expect. We 
do not see God as any other age saw Him, 
because the veils have been lifted in- 
creasingly. 

The Old Testament took away several 
veils from His countenance. The New 
Testament took away several more, so 
that we confidently speak of the revela- 
tion of God that was made by Jesus. 
What was it that Jesus revealed about 
ia God? ' Certainly not everything. Jesus 
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did not reveal God’s method in creation. 
He drew aside no veils which hid the 
secrets of Nature. He did not reveal 
science or art or a thousand other inter- 
ests that engage our attention. But He 
did reveal the moral character of God as 
this had not been done before. Christian 
experience has taken away other veils. 
The result is that we can now see far 
more of God than ever before. 

For ages any revelation of God was 
supposed to be contingent upon a miracle. 
Indeed, it was said that the miracles au- 
thenticated the revelation. The Bible 
therefore was miraculously “inspired.” 
Jesus was miraculously born and miracu- 
lously raised from the dead. To-day we 
think quite differently. Our idea of rev- 
elation is a revelation through human 
experience, exactly as science is a revela- 
tion through the experience of scientists. 
To us the Bible is not a miraculous book 
and Jesus is not a miraculous person. The 
Bible is a miracle only in the sense that 
it is wonderful. Jesus is miraculous only 
in the sense that He is wonderful, for He 
is the highest we know. The element of 
alleged miracle has nothing to do with 
it. The revelation of the eternal God 
comes to us in and through experience. 
We have no experience whatever of any 
miracle. 

. We believe in .the gospel of Christ be- 
cause we have tried out at least some of 
Christ’s teachings and have practiced 
something of His spirit. It is not because 
of any of the so-called miracles that we 
believe this gospel, but simply because 
we have found that it is the best way of 
life that we know. The teaching of Jesus 
and the spirit of the Master work results 
that incline us to have faith. 

In opposition to this spirit of revela- 
tion is the spirit of obscuration. These 
two have always worked in opposition. 
It is not an issue of character but of con- 
victions, truth against falsehood. The 
distinction is not to be blurred. No mat- 
ter how much tradition or prejudice or 
sentiment may try to preserve the veil 
that hides the reality, the veil must be 
torn away, no matter what the conse- 
quences. This leads to controversy, and I 
hope that none of us thinks that religious 
controversy is always a regrettable or an 
unfortunate exercise. Progress is made 
through it. I suppose that all the gains 
that have ever been made in the knowl- 
edge of the truth have been wrested out 
of the powers of darkness by debate and 
conflict. The prophets were the great 
controversialists in ancient Israel. Our 
Lord Jesus was almost daily in contro- 
versy with the obscurantists of his day— 
the Pharisees. The ablest apostle of 
Christianity was mighty in controversy, 
and he felt what I wish all of us felt 
more than we do, the duty of. religious 


-earries all the others with it. 


controversy, for the sake of getting the 
truth. Such debate need not be bitter. 


But it is a necessity if we are to 
have a further revelation of God. Hence, 
if there is to-day any spirit in the 


chureh, as there is, which, however -sin- 
cere in intention and however devoted in 
zeal, is positively hindering that revela- 
tion and employing its energies in an at- 
tempt which conceals God from this 
present age, then it is the duty of those 
who stand for revelation as opposed to 
obscuration to fight with all their might 
in frank and full resistance of every ten- 
dency to make God more _ unintelligible 
and faith in Him more difficult. 

The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, at its late meeting in 
Indianapolis, started out with the spirit 
of revelation and concluded in the spiric 
of obscuration, It refused first to array 


-the church against knowledge in respect 


to the hypothesis of evolution, and it took 
a plunge into the depths of obscurantism 
and also into the mire of ecclesiastical 
despotism. It undertook to say that cer- 
tain beliefs and opinions were essential 
and necessary and that no ministry can 
be tolerated in the Presbyterian Church 
unless these beliefs are held and taught. 
These “necessary and essential’ articles 
of faith are, first, the inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture; second, the virgin birth of our 
Lord; third, a particular theory of the 
atonement; fourth, the physical resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the grave; and fifth, 
the reality and genuineness of the mira- 
cles attributed to Jesus. These are the 
“five points of fundamentalism,” as it is 
called. 

You see that the list is headed with a 
false proposition which, if once granted, 
But the 
Seriptures are not inerrant and never 
were. The Assembly in this foolish pro- 
nouncement arrays itself against the re- 
sults of Biblical scholarship that are as 
assured as is the law of gravitation. No 
ecclesiastical body on earth can ever suc- 
ceed in imposing this preposterous claim 
on the mind of this age. The idea of an 
infallible Bible is a human invention. It 
came in with the Reformation, not with 
Christianity. It is not fundamental to 
the gospel and never was. It is not es- 
sential or necessary to preaching the gos- 
pel in the Presbyterian Church. More 
than this, the General Assembly had no 
constitutional right or authority to make 
any such deliverance. In entire frank- 
ness, I must say to you that I do not 
accept or believe any one of these five 
points. 

It ought to be clear to every one that 
each new generation thinks in its own 
terms and expresses itself in thought- 
forms that convey to it the eternal truth. 
For example: The Jews who became Chris- 
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tians at the first, thought of Jesus as the 
Messiah; but “Messiah” meant nothing 
to the Greek Christians, and it means 
nothing to us. But the substance of 
what the Jewish Christians meant by 
“Messiah” was put into other forms. The 
letter changed while the spirit remained. 
This is only an illustration of the con- 
tinuous process of revelation. Or, again, 
the Jewish Christians at first thought 
that it was essential and necessary for 
a Christian to be circumcised. This 
made the issue in the first great contro- 
versy. On one hand was Peter, an obscu- 
rantist in this debate. On the other hand 
was Paul the progressive. We are told 
that the controversy was sharp. Paul 
says that he resisted Peter to the face. 
Let those people to-day who say that they 
deprecate religious controversy kindly re- 
member that if Paul had not fought that 
fight with Peter there would be no Chris- 
tianity to-day, for, as Harnack finely says, 
Paul “tore Christianity from Jewish soil 
in order that it might be rooted in the 
soil of humanity.” 

The present controversy is because the 
progressive spirit is determined to tear 
the gospel now from the soil of “funda- 
mentalism” in order that it may be rooted 
in the soil of this age. We definitely re- 
sist to the face this effort to keep the 
message of Jesus in the bondage of Scrip- 
ture literalism. It must not and shall 
not be permitted. If any people wish to 
believe these five points they may do so, 
of course, for we would not attempt to 
dictate to others, but neither shall we 
consent to be dictated to by an obscurant 
General Assembly. 

Again, when this gospel was written, 
people thought in terms of miracle. It 
was as natural for them to say “miracle” 
as it is for us to say “law.” To-day 
nobody thinks in terms of miracle. The 
age to which we have come is distinctly 
a scientific age. We do not believe in 
miracles now, and we cannot satisfac- 
torily interpret the gospel in miracle 
forms of thought. A miracle is no cre 
dential of character. God is seen in His 
laws. There is just as much “divinity” 
in being born according to the natural 
law of birth as there could be in being 
born without having a human father. 
Equally so, it is just as “divine” to have 
one’s body stay in a grave and dissolve 
into its native elements as it would be to 
have it rise up again and live and move 
about upon the earth. “Divinity” is our 
thought-form for expressing the highest 
we know in the line of character. This is 
exactly what the evangelists meant by 
the miracles of Jesus’ birth and resurrec- 
tion. 

And all of this fundamentalism, as it 
calls itself, is due to a renewed attempt 
to bind the church to the literal inter- 

- pretation of the Scripture. The progres- 
sive mind declares that this gospel must 
be delivered from that bondage to the 
letter. 

We shall resist to the utmost every at- 
tempt to identify the eternal gospel with 
any ‘temporary molds of thought into 
which the truth has from time to time 
been poured. Therefore we reject funda- 
mentalism in its entirety. There is not 
one of these five points of fundamentalism 
that is fundamental. 


- otherwise. 
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The Assembly made a fight for old 
clothes, and grave-clothes at that. It 
failed to make a fight for the new life, 
and old clothes are no match for new life. 
Imagine, if you can, a company of sci- 
entific men starting out to investigate 
and to discover some truth; imagine them, 
I say, hampered by the mandate of some 


group of other men who have issued an_ 


order that whatever truth these scientists 
find must be stated in precisely the same 
terms that obtained in some past age; 
that they shall not depart from the find- 
ings of some distant century. This is 
what the Assembly has done in reference 
to religious truth. The General Assembly 
has turned its face backward. God is 
marching forward. The Assembly has ob- 
scured. God is revealing. The Assembly 
has failed. God is succeeding. The As- 
sembly has to-day, but it has lost to-mor- 
row, and it is to-morrow that wins. 


It is saddening, it is depressing, it is 
even humiliating, to see a great church 
officially aligning itself with the forces 
of reaction, of intolerance, of obscura- 
tion. But this will pass. Injured and 
weakened, and its work made vastly more 
difficult for a time, the church will yet 
rise and shine in new strength and 
beauty, for all these clouds will pass. 
And we shall have the eternal gospel, not 
the gospel that is entangled with the ac- 
cumulated traditions of various genera- 
tions, the eternal gospel of the living 
God. 


More than Coronets 
LAWRENCE SHAW MAYO 


“How very unprepossessing!” I said to 
myself, as he pushed aside the green cur- 
tain that affords the semblance of pri- 
vacy to a Pullman smoking-room. His 
appearance was not only unprepossessing, 
it was puzzling, for he was a new type 
to me on a Florida-New York train. He 
was not a Babbitt returning from Miami, 
the paradise of Babbitts. Nor was he a 
New Hngland villager returning from St. 
Petersburg,—the retired storekeeper one 
often sees with his placid wife, munching 
home-made sandwiches in the sleeping- 
car, apparently scorned but actually en- 
vied by those who sway past them on 
their tortuous way to the dining-car. No, 
he was neither of these types. Nor yet 
was he a prosperous Hebrew, migrating 
to some northern Zion. He wore a large 
and brilliant diamond, to be sure, but the 
finger that bore it was slender rather than 
As for his being a sleek New 
Yorker, homeward-bound from Palm 
Beach,—that was out of the question. 
Whatever he might prove to be, I confess 
I surveyed him with a feeling akin to 
disdain. 

From the recesses of his ill-fitting blue 
suit he drew forth a chunky cigar, and 
something told me that he was about to 
open a conversation. 

“It ees far from Balm Bich to New 

York.” 
. “Yes,” I agreed, not without feeling, 
for the train was already four hours 
late. “And it is farther from Miami to 
Boston.” : 

“It ees true. I go from ’ayana to 
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Quebec, and I stop a few days at Wash+ ‘i 
ington. It ees too far.” : 

That solved the mystery: In spite of 
his fair hair and blue eyes my unattrac- 
tive friend was a French Canadian, 
albeit a well-to-do French Canadian. He 
continued to regard the landscape—tI 
almost said “fleeting landscape,” but it is 
seldom that on the Florida East Coast; 
more often it is stationary. 

“These. black people,’ he resumed,— 
“they are all poor?” 

“In Florida, yes. But in Texas I under- 
stand that some who owned oil land now 
ride in Packards and Pierce-Arrows.” It 
was a temptation to add “with white 
chauffeurs,” but I was not quite sure of 
my facts. : 

“Yes. But all I see here are poor—are 
laborers. They have no representation, 
some one tell me. You onnerstan’. In 
municipal body, yes; but not in parlia- 
ment. Hes it so?” ‘ 

As to that distinction I could not say. 
But I gave it as my opinion that although 
constitutionally entitled to the vote, they 
did not always obtain it in the South. 

“Tt seem to me,’ he mused, “they are 
oppress’. It is a problem for the nex’ 
fifty year. I wonder they do not make a 
rebellion. One day in ’avana I wonder 
that. I went to the British consulate to 
have passport paypeurs visé. There was 
long line of personnes waiting at the con- 
sulate, and before me was a black woman 
with a child—a very small child—in her 
arm. There was a table there covered 
with piles of money, large money and 
small money. You onnerstan’. But off 
corse there was wire between the people 
and the table, and behind the wire was 
a cleric. A 

“After long time the black woman ar- 
rive at the opening in the wire, where the 
cleric is. It cost two dollar to have pass- 
port visé, and she gif him ten-dollar bill 
with her paypeurs. She was, I suppose, 
British subjec’ like me. But the cleric 
push back her paypeurs and her money, 
saying, ‘I have no shange.’ She look 
astonish’, and then say, ‘There—on the 
table you have plenty money.’ He reply, 
‘I tol’ you I have no shange.’ ‘What shall 
I do, then?’ she ery. ‘I must go ’way and 
wait in line another hour, and I have 
child in my arm.’ But the clerie only 
look away and yell, ‘Nex’!’ 

“T see it is not right. And I say, ‘Here, 
here is’shange.” I shange the ten-dollar 
bill for the woman, and she get her pass- 
port and go away. Then I hand in my 


- 


‘ 


paypeurs, and I gif the clerie the ten- | 


dollar bill,—just to see. He go over to 
the table. He make the right shange and — 
gif me the paypeurs. 

“ Ves,’ I say to him, ‘but what if I had 
been a black personne?’ 

“‘Oh,’ he laugh, ‘you do not have to 
worry about that, for you are not a black 
personne,’ ; a 

“But I must worry,’ concluded my 
friend, earnestly. “It is not right. They 
are human being. It is great problem.” 

For some reason I found my 
strangely moved; and through my mini 
drifted those familiar lines: 


‘ 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. — 
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State Church No More in Russia 


Epochal Advance to Free Protestant Status, 
American Support for Very Great and Pressing Spiritual Needs 


T WAS VERY PLAIN that the Council 
did not intend to allow the church any 
longer to be used as the instrument of 
counter-revolution. It therefore excom- 


_ municated the entire Karlowitz monarchist 


group with its eighteen bishops, including 
Hulogius Platon, who it was said illegiti- 
mately assumed certain rights and powers 
in America. The delegates also went on 
record in loyal support of the present or- 
der in Russia, withdrawing the anathema- 
tization of the Soviet 
Government passed by 
the Church Council of 
1917, and calling upon 
“every honest Chris- 
tian citizen of Soviet 
Russia to go forth 
with a united front 
under the leadership 
of the Soviet Govern- 


ment to _ struggle 
against this world- 
wide evil of social in- 
justice.” 


The closing para- 
graph of the resolu- 
tion defining the rela- 
tion of the church to 


the Government is 
particularly significant. 
It reads: 


LEWIS OLIVER HARTMAN 
III 


to the worship of relics. This very wide- 
spread custom in Russia had a beautiful 
origin in the desire to honor saintly men 
and women, but it was seized upon by 
unscrupulous priests and made a means 
of exploiting the credulity of the common 
people. The veneration of relics thus be- 
came a source of great income to the 
church. The Council declared it was 
wrong to allow this evil to go on, but, 
recognizing the power of tradition, and 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
COUNCIL 


From the right to left, the second figure is Metropolitan Peter, 


From now on, the 
whole life of the church 
must be constructed 
upon two principles: 

1. In relation to 
the state upon the 
principles of the separation of the church 
from the state. 

2. In relation to God upon the real de- 
votion of the church people to the actual 

' commandments of Christ the Saviour. 


Chairman ; 


In constructing itself upon these founda- 
tions the church will become that which it 
should be, a working congregation of be. 
lievers in God, His Christ, and His truth. 


The Council also declared null and void 
the legislation that restored the patriarch- 
ate in 1917, and from now on, all authority 
is vested in the Council itself. : 

One of the most radical decisions 
reached by the Council was the abolition 
of the old monkish type of episcopate in 
which marriage was prohibited. Hereto- 
fore members of the “black clergy,” the 
more aristocratic order, were not allowed 
to marry, and those of the “white clergy,” 
or village priest class, were permitted to 
marry once only. Desiring to recognize 
the sanctity of family life, the delegates 
passed the resolution that now permits a 


clergyman, of either class not only to 
_ Inarry, but to do so more than once in case 


he survives his first wife. 
Another very important action related 


a » 


the third figure, Vedensky, probably the prainiest 
man in the Russian Church to- -day; and the fourth figure, 


Novikoff, Secretary 


the fact that this superstition was deeply 
ingrained in the thinking and feeling of 
the peasants, it was decided to allow 
bones and other so-called sacred relics to 
be exhibited openly, provided they were 
shown without camouflage and honestly 
labeled. Meanwhile every effort is to be 
put forth to break down the superstition 
represented in this custom. 

In all parts of Russia up to May of 
this year the historic Julian calendar, es- 
tablished by Julius Cesar in 46 B.c. and 
officially adopted by the Council of Nicea 
in 325 a.p., has been in force. The Coun- 
cil of the Orthodox Church, however, took 
action abolishing the old method of reck- 
oning time and accepting the Gregorian 
ealendar, thus doing away with the thir- 
teen days’ difference in time between 
Russia and the West. 

‘In the elections during the Council of 
1923 are two incidents of special interest 
to American readers who have been follow- 
ing the development of the reform move- 
ment in the Russian Church. One is the 
choice of Vedensky as Archbishop of Mos- 
cow. He also becomes the president of 
the Administrative Committee and by vir- 
tue of this office the active leader in the 


with Generous 


reorganized church. Antonine is still re- 
tained as Metropolitan of Moscow, largely 
in deference to his age and in recognition 
of the service he has rendered. Kras- 
nitzky, the defeated candidate for the 
chairmanship of the Council, was prof- 
fered the archbishopric of Petrograd, but 
preferred to remain dean of his church 
and the leader of the common clergy. 

‘One of the most serious problems faced 
by the Council was that of recruiting and 
educating the ministry. There are 50,000 
priests now in the service of the Russian 
Chureh, and there are needed annually 
3,500 new candidates to meet its actual re- 
quirements. Before the revolution there 
was at least one theological school in 
each diocese, and in addition a _ great 
graduate theological academy in each of 
four of the largest cities of the country. 
The Moscow institution alone graduated 
annually 150 unusually well equipped 
priests. With the overthrow of the Czar 
every school was closed, and to-day the 
only active training center in the entire 
chureh is a secondary school for Chris- 
tian workers in Petrograd. Here courses 
are open to both men and women from 


six to eleven o’clock every night. The 
first class, which graduates this year, 
numbers only twenty-three, twelve of 


whom are women. The professors in this 
seminary are all volunteers. When one 
considers that the annual educational 
budget of the Orthodox Church under the 
Czar amounted to 500,000,000 rubles 
($250,000,000), one-fifth of which has been 
spent on seminaries and academies, some- 
thing of the present plight of the poverty- 
stricken organization becomes apparent. 
Before 1917, one-third of the 500,000,000 
rubles was contributed directly by the 
Government, and most of the remainder 
came from the yast endowments and 
estates owned by the chureh. To-day 
there is not a ruble of income from these 
sources. 

Two days after Bishop Blake's address 
in which he brought assurance of a de- 
sire to help the Russian Church, a letter 
was sent to him by the presidium of the 
Council, bearing the signatures of An- 
tonine, Peter, and Vedensky, and asking 
for advice and assistance in solving the 
perplexing problem of ministerial educa- 
tion. Three of the most scholarly priests 
in Russia, whose lives have been dedi- 
eated to the work of theological training, 
Professors Dobronravoff, Bogosloosky, and 
Boyarsky, brought the message to our 
hotel and discussed with us for many 
hours different aspects of the perplexing 
question. They showed clearly the crisis 
now confronting Christianity in Russia 
with a government whose officials are 
practically all atheistic and a church ab- 
solutely, without funds to train the lead- 
ership necessary to save the future for 
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Christ. In response to their appeal the 
following letter, signed by both the Meth- 
odist representatives at the conference 
[Bishop Blake and Dr. Hartman], was 
sent to the presidium. Bishop Nuelsen 
has since concurred in the offer. The 
communication reads: 

FATHERS AND BRETHREN: We beg to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your very gracious com- 
munication of May 4, transmitted through 
Metropolitan Antonine, Metropolitan Peter, and 
Archbishop Vedensky.., 

In reply, we are deeply interested in your 
proposed plans for the education of your 
priesthood. Thereforé, contingent -upon the 
approval of our coll¢dague,* Bishop John L. 
Nuelsen, we shall be glad to pledge $50,000 to 
aid you in your proposed educational program. 
This pledge will cover the period from Jan. 1, 
1924, to Jan. 1, 1927. Im addition, we will 
be responsible for the sum of $150 per month 
from June 1, 1923, to Jan. 1, 1924, to aid you 
in the preliminary work of organization. 

Trusting that your efforts may be abundantly 
blessed of God, we are, in the bonds of Christian 
fellowship, your fellow-servants in Christ Jesus. 


Encouraged by the foregoing offer of 
financial assistance, the Council finally 
adopted a plan to meet the present emer- 
gency in ministerial training. It was de- 
cided to organize several faculties com- 
posed of professors from the old theolog- 
ical schools and graduate academies who 
by correspondence will train candidates 
for the priesthood, utilizing ‘courses of 
study” like those provided for the train- 
ing of Methodist preachers. These teach- 
ers will also hold group institutes and 
conferences of theological students from 
time to time in various parts of Russia. 
The salary fixed for each professor, in 
view of the scarcity of funds and the pres- 
ent critical need, is only $25 a month. 
A special “Board of Education,” on which 
Bishop Nuelsen will serve as adviser, at 
the request of the Council, will super- 
vise the administration of the courses and 
be responsible for the proper expenditure 
of funds. 

The scene in the hall of the Moscow 
Academy when the Methodist representa- 
tives took final leave of the Council was 
full of inspiration. For in the exchange 
of greetings and the manifestations of 
friendship between two great churches the 
future attainment of world-wide Chris- 
tian unity was for the moment vividly 
forecast. After Chairman Peter had 
voiced the gratitude of the Russian Church 
for the good-will and practical assistance 
of American Christianity, and Bishop 
Blake had responded with words of fare- 
well, spontaneously the whole body of 
delegates arose and repeated three times 
the ancient chant of the _ centuries, 
“Mnogye Leto” (“Many Ages’). This ex- 
pression of friendship and respect was 
formerly used whenever the Czar ap- 
peared, as part of the national anthem, 
and constitutes a pledge of everlasting fel- 
lowship and union. After the chant, the 
metropolitans, archbishops, bishops, and 
other officers on the platform said “Good- 
by,” accompanying the word with the 
holy kiss. It was an occasion never to be 
forgotten and marked the cementing of 
what it is hoped may prove a lasting fel- 
lowship between the great Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church of Russia and Western Prot- 
estantism in America. ~ 
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When Bishop Nuelsen made his report 
on Russia at the meeting of the Board 
of Foreign Missions last November, and 
later discussed the modern religious awak- 
ening of that great country before ‘the 
Boston Social Union, there were many 
eritics who felt that he had been de- 
ceived and that the Muscovite reform 
movement was simply a delusion—an- 
other piece of Bolshevik fraud. Time and 


LEADING LAYMEN RUSSIAN 
CHURCH 


Luovy was once dictator of the whole 


state ecclesiastical establishment, and 

lived in royal luxury, and to-day, with 

no means at all, he is a powerful be- 

liever in the spiritual emancipation of 
the people 


new facts have amply vindicated the Bish- 
op’s judgment. He was not wrong. The 
efforts to reorganize the ancient Greek 
Church in Russia are bona fide and 
are not being engineered by the Soviet 
Government for the purpose of destroy- 
ing all religion through a process of 
division. 

In substantiating the Bishop’s opinion, 
a number of pertinent facts have high 
confirmatory value: 

1. The Council of 1923 was constituted 
exactly as that of 1917, except that pro- 
vision was made for a slightly larger 
number of delegates. Both laymen and 
priests were eligible, and the elections 
were carried out through parish, district, 
and diocese in regular order without any 
evidence whatever of coercion. 

2. We were present at the meeting of 
the Moscow diocese held ‘in the Patriarch’s 
palace just previous to the opening of the 
Council, and witnessed the discussion over 
the Tikhon issue. There was every ap- 
pearance of freedom both in utterance of 
opinion and in action. 

3. The proposal to hold the Council of 
1923 was endorsed by Tikhon himself. 

4. It was also endorsed by Luov, the 
procurator of the church under the Keren- 
sky régime. 

5. The delegates to the Council repre- 
sented every section of Russia, including 


. 
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Siberia, the Ural, Black Sea, and Ukraine 
regions, the far North, and all the great 
cities. 

6. The leaders of the Council were the 
outstanding ecclesiastical representatives 
of Russia. Among them were Metropoli- 
tan Antonine, head of the church in Mos- 
cow; Metropolitan Tikhon, head of the 
church in Kiev; Metropolitan Peter, head 
of the church in Siberia; and Vedensky, 
the strongest leader in Petrograd. Besides 
these, theological academy presidents and 
professors and some of the most eminent 
laymen in Russia were members of the 
Council. : 

7. All factions were represented in the 
Council and finally united in a working 
agreement. The Living Church, led by 
Krasnitzky, controlled a good-sized dele- 
gation; the Vedensky followers, clamoring | 
particularly for revision of theological 
doctrines, were strongly in evidence; An- 
tonine showed some strength fathering a 
reform not overly progressive in its 
nature; nor were the reactionaries absent, 
for the Tikhon adherents made themselves 
heard again and again in the diocesan 
conference and in the Council. There were 
also some Tolstoians among the delegates. 
For the new Administrative Committee 
ten members were chosen from the Living 
Church group, six from the apostolic 
group, and two from the followers of An- 
tonine. 

8. The election of Peter to the chair- 
manship of the Council—a position of 


-more importance and influence than a 


similar office in America—came as a sur- 
prise. Krasnitzky, located at the capital, 
and the guiding spirit in the Living 
Church, was looked upon before the elec- 
tion as the one man most likely to win 
the leadership. Instead, the chairman se- 
lected came from far-away Siberia, thou- 
sands of miles distant from the seat of the 
Soviet Government. : 

9. A study of the Council’s actions must 
reveal to any fair-minded man a sincere 
attempt on the part of the delegates to fur- 
ther in the church spirituality, intelli- 
gence, and a program of practical social 
Service. The reforms adopted are not 
such as would be dictated by a govern- 
ment seeking to destroy all religion. 

10. We had opportunity again and again 
in personal conferences with Tchitcherin, 
the Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
other leaders to inquire as to the Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward religion. We were 
assured in every instance that the consti- 
tutional provision granting religious free- 
dom was in full force and that there 
would be no opposition whatever to the 
worship of God, except where it was used 
as a cover for counter-revolutionary ef- 
forts. 

11. The Council’s attitude toward the 
Government was in general one of loyalty, 
but decided exception was taken to the 
atheism of the ‘Soviet leaders. If the 
Council’s actions had been dictated by the 
Government, such criticism would not 
have been tolerated. 

12. The leaders of the reform movement 
in the Russian Church have been called 
“renegades” by a great American newspa- 
per. It is true that a number of them had 
to suffer. imprisonment and exile during 
the monarchist régime for denouncing the 
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wickedness of autocracy, impurity in high 


places, injustice to the poor, and other 


crimes and sins like those opposed in. 


other days by the prophet Amos. But 
these heralds of a new day for the Ortho- 
dox Chureh create in personal contacts 
impression of sincerity and genuine 
vistian zeal. They have none of the 
marks of “renegade priests.” 

The Council of 1923 will go down in 
history as one of the most remarkable 
ecclesiastical gatherings on record. For 
during its session epoch-making changes 
were wrought which are bound to affect 
for all time the religious life of approxi- 
mately one-twelfth of the human race. 
And yet those few short weeks in May did 
not provide time enough for the consider- 
ation of many important issues vital to 
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the future development of the awakened 
Russian Church. 

In response to the request of certain 
religious leaders that in addition to the 
decree granting religious freedom definite 
legislation be enacted covering the rights 
and privileges of the church, the Soviet 
Government had replied asking the Coun- 
cil to draft such a set of laws for 
presentation to the All-Russian Executive 
Committee, promising to give the matter 
sympathetic consideration. The careful 
preparation of this suggested legislation 
had to be postponed for lack of time. Like- 
wise there was no opportunity for formu- 
lating a restatement of the theological 
position of the church and for the revision 
of doctrines so much desired by the Veden- 
sky group. Liturgical and ritualistic modi- 
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fications also had to wait. Nor were there 
days enough in which to undertake even 
that most momentous task—the reshaping 


‘of the. fundamental constitution of the 


church. 

The Council, however, did purge itself 
of the counter-revolutionary elements 
within its ranks, repudiate the old time- 
serving, autocratic_ideas of religion, de- 
nounce superstitions, put itself definitely 
on the side of Christ and the work of His 
kingdom, and stretch out its hands to 
Western Protestantism. Tremendous ac- 
complishments! An adjourned session of 
the Council will be held this fall, when 
it is hoped that the “unfinished business” 
may be completed and the Russian Refor- 
mation firmly established. 

[Tun Enp.] 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Not Since Francis. David— 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


After reading with much interest Mr. Drummond's graphic 
description of the Unitarian movement which is being inaugu- 
rated in Prague with such abundant energy and devotion, I 
felt that, while I can from personal knowledge endorse every 
word of it, there is one paragraph which demands a more 
special emphasis, and perhaps some modification. I refer to 
that one which describes the utter inadequacy of the environ- 
ment in which this work is carried on, and which predicts a 
speedy amelioration. From letters lately received from Prague, 
I fear that this very pressing problem is not nearly so far 
advanced toward solution as Mr. Drummond’s words would 

- seem to imply, since it has proved impossible to find housing 
facilities in the city for the sum provided. 
“We are afraid to grow,” writes Mrs. Capek, “for we do not 
know what to do with our people. All we can do is just to 
preach to them. . . . We need money, and need a. good 
deal of it. The Unitarians have done a great deal for us in 
aiding us with a loan of five thousand pounds, God bless them 
for it. We appreciate it very, very much, for without it we 
should not have been able to start at all.” 
Mr. Drummond mentions ‘the overcrowded home” of the 
pastor, and marvels at the work there accomplished. This 
home consists of an apartment of two rooms with kitchen. And 
these rooms must serve for study, dining-room, parlor, and 
eyerything essential to a busy minister and his wife and family 
of four children. Marvels are accomplished by method and 
orderliness, but at what a cost to nerves and physical strength, 
and with what waste of time and energy! 
“There are daily,” Mrs. Capek writes, “fifteen to twenty 
people coming to see my husband, and so the large room is 
‘ fully oecupied by him. In the other room (which is in the 
first place the children’s, but where the poor things have 
nothing to say, all they get out of it is a place to eat and 
sleep), the entire administration is carried on, whilst three 
to six people sit around waiting to see the minister. Nothing 
is done for our young people. Yet we have a splendid lot of 
children, of whom any Unitarian church, even the biggest, in 
America, would be proud. They have no place to meet, and 
neither have the women, who are most anxious to come to- 
gether. Our Tuesday evening meetings, where nothing is done 
saye the Sunday morning sermon repeated and debated, and 
which is not even announced in the papers, as all smaller 
meetings are, brings together nearly 500 people.” Ee 

Has there been seen, since the time of Francis David, such 
a phenomenon as a respectable proportion of the population 
of a large city turning en masse to Unitarianism? 


The most reactionary sect in America has, during the last 
years, poured-money for missionary purposes into Prague, 
hoping thus to profit by the unique situation presented by a 
city full of educated people suddenly set free from religious 
tyranny, and seeking a new faith. Having spent three millions 
of dollars for a house alone, these people succeed only in 
reaching a few of the Czechs. 

Might not Alliance women, who for some years have been 
desirous of fostering organizations similar to their own in 
countries such as France, where the women neither understand 
nor desire organization, be moved to take a special interest 
in women who keenly wish to organize but are prevented by 
want of means? In Prague it is not a question of a few women 
meeting in some one’s parlor. A hall is needed, and halls are 
costly. ; 

In the city of John Huss a miracle has ripened a harvest of 
souls ready and eager to listen to religious teaching. Prague 
has a wonderful future. At present it is rapidly developing 
as a great industrial center. And it is crowded with students 
from all countries, but especially from Russia. 

Can we expect such a combination ever to recur? 


= ri 
KARPATSKA Rus (CZpCHOSLOVAKIA). KATHERINE WELLER. 


They Never Go Back 


To the Editor of THz CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


‘Referring to Bishop Slattery’s recent address wherein he 
urges or expresses a wish that Unitarians would return to 
the “faiths of their forefathers,” wouldn’t it be much wiser for 
Episcopalians to come out.into the freedom of the Unitarian 
belief? A great many people have left various orthodox de- 
nominations to become Unitarians, but I do not recall that I 
ever heard of a Unitarian going back into orthodoxy. It would 
be like asking a bird of the air to return to the prison walls 
of the shell out of which it came. GrorGeE WHITING Downs. 

SoutaH TaAmMworrH, N.H. 


From Judge Alfred S. Niles 


To the Hditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

If Bishop Slattery had invited Unitarians to join with 
Episcopalians and others in one great church to which should 
belong all those who had the will to live like Jesus Christ, no 
matter what they believed about him, I for one would vote 
most enthusiastically for acceptance. 

But what he asks of us is to join a church which pro- 
claims itself as founded upon a creed, and he apparently asks 
us to join this church whether we believe its creed or not. 
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In the public services of the church of which he asks us to 
become members, the most impressive moment occurs when 
the whole congregation rises, faces toward Jerusalem, and 
repeats, with every appearance of solemn devotion, seventeen 
statements, of which he must know that most of us do 
not believe eight, according to what any reasonable man, 
acquainted with the English language, would take to be 
their meaning. 

Bishop Slattery, irenically, figuratively, and perhaps a little 
unetuously, says, “We who believe that Christ is the Supreme 
and Perfect Revelation of the Father have seen our Lord 
in the words and lives of men like Martineau.” 

Would the Bishop say that he still saw in Martineau the 

incarnation of truth had* he seen him reciting, with bowed 
head and apparent conviction, his faith in the conception of 
Jesus by the Holy Ghost, his virgin birth, his rising from the 
dead after three days, and all the other items of the Apostles’ 
Creed? 
_ I would reverse positions and invite the Bishop to join a 
church where he would not be compelled at every service to 
solemnly repeat as his creed words which require a very 
private interpretation and unusual meaning in order that his 
own conscience may acquit him from mental dishonesty. 


Baraimonn, Mo. ALFRED S. NILEs. 


The Nomenclator 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


So Adam named them—named the birds, 
The beasts that wander in their herds, 
Fish of the sea and creeping things, 
Whate’er had feet, whate’er had wings; 
He gave to each a Christian name 

As from their habitats they came 

And passed before him one by one, 

All day from dawn till set of sun. 


And when the day was done at last, 
When the procession now had passed, 
Then Adam heaved a lusty sigh, 

And flung a great boast to the sky— 
“Ah, God, have I not made a name 
For every creature—none the same? 

I do not doubt your good intention 
That led you to this world’s invention, 
But at its best your little plan 

Comes short the wisdom of a man, 

For all your queer created things 

Had only heads and feet and wings 
And eyes—not one could boast a name 
In all the earth until I came.” 


And still upon this little sphere 
Walks little Adam year by year, 
Forever finding something more 
Than he had found all time before— 
Atomic worlds, a ray of: fire, 

A cosmic law, process, desire, 

A wingéd thing, a tree, a star, 

But ne’er the thing by which things are. 
He finds and labels one by one, 

Until his wisdom is the sum 

Of names he names the while he goes 
Upon the dust that no man knows, 
The dead dust procreant and rife 
With mystery that men call life. 


What wonder when an April rain 

Brings beauty back to earth again, 

Or on consummate hills arise 

The glories of star-mantled skies— 

What wonder when dust leaps aflame 
With life and love man speaks one name! 
What wonder if his growing mind 

A far-enfolding Beauty find, 

Where on the dust there go unshod 

All day the silent feet of God! 
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The English Letter 


Thankful Curzon was not made Premier—No 
Mussolini for Britishers—Foreign Secre- 


tary should be Commons Man 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


Bnglish Correspondent of THn RBGISTER 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, May 24, 1923. 
HE BREAKDOWN of Mr. Bonar Law has elicited uni- 
versal sympathy in this country. Quite apart from 
party politics, he has won great respect by the integrity 
and sweetness of his character, and he is generally spoken 
of in terms of affection. 

Vast numbers of people in this country were in mortal 
terror lest Lord Curzon should become his successor. Lord 
Curzon is able and distinguished, but he belongs entirely to 
the old order, the end of which in world politics is so 
desirable. The new times demand either new men or old 
men who can take a new viewpoint and adopt a new way. 
The old way has landed Hurope in chaos, and if we waut to 
head the world away from war and its direful consequences 
we must bury a host of old prejudices and habits, and let a 
new and better spirit change for us the atmosphere of world- 
thought and world-feeling, and lift us out of our hatreds and 
divisions to a new plane of friendship and good-will. 
Lord Curzon will still remain at the Foreign Office will be a 
sufficient reason for the utmost vigilance on the part of all 
those who desire a new world. 


MR. STANLEY BALDWIN, THE NEW PRIME MINISTER, 
is to the majority of his countrymen an unknown man. Most 
of us had heard very little of him six months ago. He was, 
however, the one influential debater on the Front Bench who 
was of assistance to Mr. Bonar Law. He has displayed marked 
ability in more than one direction. What his real views are 
on foreign policy is not yet very evident. We can but hope 
that he will be strong for peace and reconstruction, and strong 
enough to withstand any opposite tendencies which may 
develop in the Foreign Office. He will be put to the test at 
once. We shall know before this letter appears how he will 
stand the test. The Russian question is one of burning 
importance at the present time. Lord Curzon’s ultimatum 
shocked the feelings of people throughout this land, and the 
spectre of possible war with Russia, and all the other wars that 
might follow it, made people feel that it was a crime to issue 
an ultimatum with a time-limit. We know that Europe to-day 


is a vast powder-magazine, and that there are many uncon-: 


trolled spirits who might at any time light a fire that would 
spread to a conflagration, and issue in disaster unparalleled 
in the annals of mankind. In such a situation and in such 
an atmosphere ultimatums ought to be avoided. 


UP TO THE MOMENT OF WRITING it is the Russian 
Government who has saved the situation. Whatever may be 
the crimes of Russia, the two notes sent by the Russian Gov- 
ernment since Lord Curzon’s ultimatum are a credit to its 
sanity. The second note has left the Anti-Russian party in 
this country without an excuse for a rupture. There is no 
doubt that there are people in England who desire a break with 
Russia; they try to minimize the consequences of such a 
break, but we know that it would be a calamity to us and to 
the world. There is no approval here of Bolshevik principles, 
but there is a very strong and very general feeling that we 
must accept the Russian Government for Russia, and that we 
should recognize it, that we may pursue together the way of 
peace. 


That. 


' 


/ 


is condemned in an English Court of Justice. 
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The feeling against a break with Russia in Labor circles, 
and I believe generally in the Liberal party, is very strong. 
A few years ago Labor called into existence a Council of 
Action and decided at that time that they would oppose war 
with Russia by a universal strike if necessary. The Govern- 
ment of that day quickly receded from its threatening posi- 
tion. I believe the feeling now is quite as strong as at that 
time that there must not be a war with Russia, and if Lord 
Curzon should encourage it, there will be a tremendous out- 
burst of opposition. The Labor party is moving even now to 
be ready for organization to that effect. The new Prime 
Minister is reappointing the old members of the Cabinet, but 
he is on the search for a new Chancellor of the Hxchequer. 
Mr. Robert Horne declined to return, having entered into 
important business appointments, but to-day he seems to be 
wavering. Unless the Prime Minister can secure a front- 
rank man for this office, the debating power of the Govern- 
ment will be weaker than before, weaker by the loss of Mr. 
Bonar Law. It is not very likely that the Government will 
last long.’ What the result of a general election before 
Christmas would be is highly problematical. It is possible 
that Labor might return with a majority, but I do not think 
that leaders of Labor desire any such opportunity at present. 
They would probably prefer to be in opposition a year or two 
longer, both for the sake of experience and also in view of the 
financial condition of the party at the present moment. An 
election costs money and the Labor party is not rich. 


THE GOVERNMENT HAS COMB OFF very badly over the 
question of the Irish Deportees. It has been a splendid indi- 
cation of the impartiality of the Hnglish Courts of Justice. 
Sometimes it is said that we have one law for the rich and 
another for the poor, and there are many anomalies that 
support that view. On the whole, however, it is a false view. 
The high and the low come under the law similarly for the 
most part. And in this case even the Government Executive 
The judges 
showed clearly that the Home Secretary had no right to send 
the Irishmen out of this country without trial, and the appeal 
of Mr. Art O’Brien for habeas corpus succeeded, and all the 
Irish internes have been returned. Technically the Home 
Secretary was liable to heavy penalty, though, of course, no 
one would wish to see him punished personally for acting on 
behalf of his Cabinet. 

The Government of England once more has been taught a 
salutary lesson on liberty. The indemnity bill will of course 
pass, but there will be serious scrutiny of any proposal to 
invest the Government of the day with any such powers as 
those whose exercise has now been condemned. Liberty is 
an old precious possession of the British people, and any 
attempt to impose Dora* in peace-time will encounter the most 
strenuous and fierce opposition. It would probably bring 
down any government that attempted it. We have the 
Mussolini spirits in England, but this is not the soil in which 
they can thrive. Instinctively we abhor dictatorship. 


THE FINAL REASON FOR CHOOSING Mr. Baldwin 
instead of Lord Curzon as Prime Minister was that he was 
“a House of Commons man. I trust the time will soon come 
when it will be insisted that the Foreign Secretary will also 
always be a House of Commons man. The Foreign Secretary 
should be a man who would have to reckon with a constituency, 
and also with direct questions in the House of Commons. Some 
day, I doubt not, this will be a necessity in England. The old 
way of keeping foreign policy out of the purview of the 


‘public and out of touch with popular opinion must come to 


an end. For the same reason the House of Commons will 
closely watch any encroachments of the Dora spirit in domestic 
affairs. Dora in war-time is one thing, but Dora in peace- 
time is quite another, as its advocates will find whenever they 
want to advance it. 


*Defense of the Realm Act 
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THB DISPUTH IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY to which 
I referred in my last letter has now been settled. The inter- 
vention of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald secured arbitration, and 
arbitration has secured a settlement. The wages of operatives 
have been reduced, but nothing like so much as the employers 
demanded. Trade craftsmen are to be reduced by one penny 
and one half-penny an hour, according to grades, and laborers’ 
wages in general by about two shillings sixpence a week from 
May 25. Wages will be regulated until January, 1924, by a 
rise or fall of one half-penny an hour for every rise and fall 
in the cost of living of 514 points. This means that the law 
of supply and demand is not to be the determining factor in the 
industry as far as the rates of wages and conditions are con- 
cerned ; the determining factor will be the cost of living. This 
is an endeavor to put wages on a more stabilized basis. There 
can be no further adjustment until the statutory meeting next 
January, and then only on the cost oe living. All parties have 
accepted the award. 


Postscriet. Since writing the foregoing the Prime Minister 
has sprung a surprise upon the country by the appointment 
of Mr. McKenna as Chancellor of the Hxchequer. Mr. McKenna 
was an Asquithian, and for some time was known as a 
radical Liberal. The word “radical” in England does not 
mean the same thing as in the States. Mr. McKenna was 
of the progressive wing of the Liberal party, which was what 
was meant by “radical.” He surprised a great many at 
the last election by intervening on behalf ‘of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
government. The surprise now is a little less on that account, 
that he becomes a Cabinet Minister in a Conservative gov- 
ernment. He is, however, one of our greatest financiers, and 
a man of extraordinary ability who must be a strength to 
the new government. Mr. Worthington-Evans also has accepted 
the portfolio of Postmaster-General. Something has been 
done to heal the breach in the Conservative party, but Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead are still outside. 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, has made a magnanimous speech 
at the reopening of Parliament. If the Government could 
make a reasonable settlement with Russia it would further 
strengthen its position considerably. 


The Shining of the Cross 
ELEANOR KENLY BACON 


Like some dark bulb long hidden in the gloom, 
Then brought to light, treasure in Hgypt’s tomb 
Burgeons beneath the world’s astonished eyes 
In booty of gold-dusty centuries. 


Three thousand undisclosing years confess, 
At last, concealment of much loveliness : 
Libation vases of rare faience; rings; 

Robes gem encrusted, worn by heathen kings ; 


A gold-trimmed chariot, a crown, a throne— 
Familiar in that age as in our own; 

For when will monarchs learn the loyal thing— 
There’s only one right sceptre, one Just King! 


And life is but an earnest drill in school 
To learn obedience to that sceptre’s rule. 
The pauper tomb with all its dazzling dross 
Is dark, without the shining of the Cross. 


Moonrise 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


The Night lays off her cloak of shadowed violet 
To show her evening dress 

Of pearl and silver light—to stand resplendent 
In star-crowned loveliness. 


Through lily-pallid light or soft gray darkness, 
She wanders, calm and. slow, 

Down paths, now gray with mystery and magic, 
Now white with silver snow. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


STORIES 


for the 


Forming Habits 


You choose your child’s playmates. Do you select with equal 
care the mates of his reading hours? Have you set aside in your book- 


case a corner for the children? 


The books you buy for your children 


are more important than the books you buy for yourself. The former 


are read during formative years. 
plastic mind of the child. 


They leave a deep impress upon the 
Leave the right books about if you would 


have the right child. When he tires of play he will read,—if the books 


are there. 


It is for the parents to see that the books have a chance. 


C. R. J. 


Strange Friends 


Dusty Svar. By Olaf Baker. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. ° $2.00. 

The lover of the wild will find it diffi- 
cult to put this book down until finished. 
It is full of the very breath of the great 
forests and the wind-swept prairies. The 
author knows Indians and he knows 
wolves and enters understandingly into 
their lives. Dusty Star is an Indian boy 
who is given a wolf cub for a pet. These 
two grow up in such intimate understand- 
ing that the boy becomes half wolf in his 
understanding of the wild creatures. The 
black fox allows him to stroke his sable 
fur. The great bear adopts him into her 
family of cubs, and he sleeps snuggled 
close to her great furry body. The story 
tells how Dusty Star and Kiopo, the wolf, 
lived in a great Indian camp; how both 
were driven out by the superstitions of 
the red men, urged on by the malicious 
jealousy of the medicine men; how they 
escaped and lived a wild, free life in the 
wilderness, dwelling together as brothers; 
how a great disaster threatened the In- 
dian tribe, from which Dusty Star and 
Kiopo and a band of wolves, -led by a 
great white wolf; delivered them. Finally, 
in the last chapter, we are told of the 
heartbreaking parting of the two strange 
friends. The call of the wild proved too 
strong for Kiopo to resist, and he re- 
turned to the wilderness. Dusty Star 
longed with all his soul to follow him, 
but something held him bound to his peo- 
ple. So they separated. Hach had obeyed 
the call of his kind. The-book is bound 
in an unusually attractive style, while 
the full-page wood-cuts are a delight. 

M. B. T, 


Beautiful Word-Pictures 


Tan CHILDREN’S Story Bisty. By Harold 
Begbie. New York: The Grolier Society. Lon- 
don: Educational Book Company. 

Both secular and religious books for the 
education of children are becoming more 
and more numerous.” A child on ‘his way 
to maturity has special needs. These 
needs reach over into his reading, and 


New York: 


only the person who understands is able 
to meet them. Mr. Begbie has answered 
those needs very well in his Children’s 
Story Bible. 

The stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are told in a way that defines 
vividly the difference between right and 
wrong. ; 

To the many beautiful word-pictures 
are added appropriate illustrations, many 
of which are copies of the masterpieces. 
The carefully selected and well-known 
hymns make a complete service. Through 
pictures, stories, and music the best 
things in life are presented in a simple 
form to the child’s mind. 


The Jungle World 


THE ELEPHANT. By Dhan 
New York: EF. P. Dutton & Co. 
‘Few persons realize’*the astounding de- 

gree of intelligence that elephants dis- 


Kart 
Mukerji. 


Gopal 


play in their wild state, in the making of 


their own laws and customs. The story 
of Kari, from the time he was a baby 
elephant of six months, is told from the 
viewpoint of one who thoroughly under- 
stands elephant life, from first-hand ex- 
perience in the jungle. The pictures he 
draws of the far-away wilds and of the 
creatures therein are engrossing to all 
animal lovers, and will open the eyes of 
many uninformed readers to a new world 
of undreamed interest. E. E. M. 


Grace Harlowe Again 

GRACE HARLOWn’s OVERLAND RIDERS IN THE 
Great North Woops. By Jessie Graham 
Flower, Philadelphia: Henry Altemus OCom- 
pany. 

One of a series which carries the active 
heroine and her indefatigable group of 
companions from adventures in every part 
of her own country to experiences no less 
thrilling overseas. This last volume pic- 
tures Grace Harlowe against the back- 
ground of her home country. Despite 
kaleidoscopic changes of scene, the whole 
series is of an undeniable sameness, and 
can awake but a passing interest in young 
readers of discrimination. M. M. D, 
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Alice, the Pied Piper, and Others 


THROUGH THE CLoUD Mountain. By Flor- 
ence Scott Bernard. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.50. 

All the interesting characters of the 
best nursery classics play their familiar 


parts with unexpected variations in this ~ 


drama of Story-Book Land, which pos- 
sesses all the charm of the country beyond 
Koppelberg Hill, as described by the Pied 
Piper, when he led all the Hamelin chil- 
dren except lame little Jan through its 
wondrous portal. Jan was sad when he 
was left behind, but he has the best of 
it after all, and his good times will give 
good times to others. Alice .of Wonder- 
land ‘is the best of guides, and there is 
more wit in the incidents than one often 
finds in story-book fantasies. The book 
is attractive in binding, print, and paper, 
and the full-page color illustrations by 
Gertrude Kay are really delightful. 
E. E. M. 


A Mongrel Friend 


Love Mn, Love My Doe. By Carolyn. Ver- 
hoeff. Boston: The Page Company. $1.65. 

The main theme of this book for girls 
is indicated by the title. Its little hero- 
ine, at a time when she is left apparently 
friendless, will accept affection only when 
it is extended in equal measure to the 
mongrel friend who has proved his loy- 
alty. It must be confessed that the dog 
makes serious demands on his rather un- 
willing hostess before she capitulates. 
This is a pleasant story and it emphasizes 


the lesson that we are all to “be kind to . 


every living creature.” 


In “The Children who Followed the 


Piper” (Macmillan Company) Padraic 
Colum tells of magical adventures and 
queer characters. 


Entertatning Instruction 


My CHILDREN’s RopertT Louis STHVENSON 
PAINT Book. SHADOW PicTURES MY CHILDRUN 
Love To MAkn. DrrnnppRS or THH FLAG. 
(Or THE SHRIES or “GAMES MY CHILDREN Lov 
Brsr or AuL.”’) New York: Noble and Noble. 

In his offerings this New York publisher 
furnishes entertainment and instruction 
at one and the same time. Busy fingers 
will find hours of employment in color- 
ing the Stevenson Paint Book according 
to carefully given instructions, and at the 
same time receptive little minds cannot 
fail to learn the classic and delightful 
verses. 

The little book of Shadow Pictures will 
be an unfailing source of delight to all 
children, young and old, and in conse- 


quence of its directions amazing rabbits, 
ducks, cats, and many other diverting ani- 


—_—— 
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“mals are bound to be shadowed on the 
Defenders of the Flag is but one of 
many games, all designed not only for 


fun, but for impressing worth-while facts — 


on young minds. 


| The Cherry-blossom Country 

Tun JAPANESE Farry Boox. Rendered into 
Lnglish by Yei Theodora Ozaki. New York: 
B. P. Dutton & Co. 

The frontispiece in color—cherry blos- 
3oms and snowy Fujiyama, both symbols 
of far-away Japan—by Take Sato puts the 
reader into the proper frame of mind to 
enjoy the charming tales of faery which 
follow. “My Lord Bag of Rice,” “The 
Bamboo Cutter and the Moon Child,” 
“Momotaro or the Story of the Son of a 
Peach,” with their alluring quaintness of 
Japanese expression, will find a straight 
road to the imagination of children who 
delight in simple tales of marvelous hap- 
penings. The stories are culled from the 
best-loved legends and folklore of the 
cherry-blossom country. M. M. D. 


Adventures Underground 


Tue Boy WITH THE U.S. MinprRs. By Fran- 
cis Rolt-Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.75. 

This volume is the fourteenth in the 
U.S. Service Series. Dr. Rolt-Wheeler is 
so well known as a writer of boys’ books 


PANNING GOLD ON THH KLONDIKD 
(Reduced illustration) 


that it is needless to say he is always 
accurate and instructive. Hach volume of 
this series centers around the experiences 
of an American boy of about fourteen 
years, and through the hero’s eyes, boy 
readers see the world the author wishes 
to picture. This time the adventures lie 
underground with that brave and hardy 
race of men who, at the constant risk of 
their own lives, bring to the surface of 
the earth those necessary minerals which 
mankind must have. Dr. Wheeler lays 
stress on the protective care of the U.S. 
Government for the daring men to whom 


it owes great gratitude. E. E. M. 
a ff 
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A Primitive Boy 


Oc, Son or Fire. By Irving Crump. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The experiences of a primitive boy, un- 
acquainted with fire and with all the 
treasure secrets of the earth, offer a prac- 
tically unworked field to the writer of 
books for boys, and Mr. Crump’s stirring 
story ought to stimulate the imagination 
of many. Og discovers fire only to lose 
it again, and the story of the rediscovery, 
with the dawning apprehension of the 
use to be made of tools, offers to the 
modern boy a chance to understand better 
something of the heritage he has received 
from generations long before him. 

E. E, M. 


Peggy Married 


PEGGY RayMonD’s Way. By Harriet Lummis 
Smith. Boston: The Page Company. $1.75. 

Peggy Raymond has been a favorite 
heroine through four volumes of school 
life and intimate association with particu- 
larly nice girls. While Peggy is by no 
means a Pollyanna, she counts on the 
right side of character without dropping 
into priggishness or strained effort to be 
“good.” She is just a bright, natural girl 
who enjoys her girlhood, gives other girls 
a square- deal, wins friends both inside 
and outside the covers of the book. As 
this volume ends with Peggy’s wedding, 
it may be the last of the series. EH. EB. M. 


A Good Book for Young Girls 


PpeNELOPH’S PRosLEMS. By Dorothea Castle- 
hun. Boston: The Page Company. $1.75. 

This book is just different enough from 
real life to make it most appealing to 
girls in their early teens. There may be 
girls as perfect as Penelope and as mean 
as Evelyn; there may be families as de- 
lightful as the Forresters. The chances 
are, however, that they are extremely 
rare; therefore it is altogether pleasing 
to find them here. The sharply drawn 
contrasts undoubtedly serve their purpose, 
and at the same time they impart a 
stronger color to the young lovers of ro- 
mance. The title truly indicates that 
while not very serious by nature, Penelope 
had several difficulties that without the 
help of the Forrester family might have 
been too much for her to overcome. With 
their aid and understanding, each problem 
turned into a delight. H. M. P. 


For Boy Scouts 


An OLD Wo.ur’s Favorites. By Sir Robert 


Baden-Powell. © Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott . 


Company. $1.25. 

In this case the Old Wolf is Sir Baden- 
Powell himself, who here tells to the thou- 
sands of Boy Scouts, seattered all over 
the world, stories of the animals he has 
known, either as friends or in the excite- 
ment of the chase. The founder of the 
Boy Scout movement has practically an 
unequaled field from which to draw tales 
of adventure. Adventures with natives 
in Africa alternate with stories of pet 
elephants, of a pet panther, and of crea- 
tures not petted at all. He knows always 
how to take the boy’s point of view. 


alt nite ES 


“Puppy Dogs’ Tales’ (Macmillan Com- 
pany) is a book about real animals, for 
little tots. 


BOOKS ON CHILDHOOD 


For those who delight to dwell in 
retrospect upon early experiences 


CHILDHOOD, by Joan Arden. 


“Weak, random, heartless, full of 
fears, surrounded by unknown forces, 
childhood has on its side the one 
talisman of fresh, undimmed vitality ; 
and this book seems to stop very 
suitably at the first dawn of later 
life, the first entry of the lassitude 
born of experience.” 


Tur One I Knew Best or ALL, by 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


_ “I should feel a serious delicacy 
in presenting to the world so auto- 
biographical a sketch as this, if I did 
not feel myself absolved from any 
charge of the bad taste of personality 
by the fact that I believe I might 
entitle it ‘The story of any child with 
an imagination.’ ’’—Preface. 


A Tuscan CHILDHOOD, by Lisi Cipri- 
ani. 


“With the buoyancy and naiveté of 
childhood, the fourth of seven chil- 
dren in an Italian patrician family 
sets down the incidents of work and 
play that fixed the bond of allegiance 
among them. There is race tempera- 
ment in abundance and yet it is the 
universal nature of chidhood that 
makes the strongest appeal.” 


DREAM Days, by Kenneth Grahame. 
THE GoLtpen AcE, by Kenneth Gra- 
hame. 


“Stories of child life for lovers of 
children, told with tender humor and 
sympathy by a man who has not for- 
gotten how he felt when he was a 
child. Full of delightful pretendings, 
happy adventures, and the quaint 
philosophy of childhood.” 


Far Away AND Lone Ago, by W. H. 
Hudson. 


“Mr. Hudson’s account of his early 
years is in many ways like a mixture 
of a Conrad novel and Robinson 
Crusoe. It-is especially like the latter 
in the sense we get of the child’s 
loneliness in a strange world. His 
small boy’s eyes were the eyes of an 
explorer.” 


Story or A CHILD, by Pierre Loti. 


“All that Loti is and has been is 
Re up and foreshadowed in the 
child.” 


OURSELVES WHEN Youne, by H.-T. 
Sheringham. : 


“Sketches of child life, done with 
the utmost artistry, delicate traceries 
gathered together with loving skill.” 


CHILDHOOD AND YouTH, by Count 


Tolstoi. 


“The material for this biography is 
family life brought into the exact 
environment which his Russian na- 
ture, when very closely observed and 
very poetically described, can furnish. 
On the one side, external impressions 
very accurately and very powerfully 
retained; on the other, profound re- 
flections upon self, and a very keen 
view in regard to the most secret and 
least | explored regions of conscious- 
ness. 


List from Detroit_Public Library. 
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The Mayflower Girl 
M. BE. N. HATHEWAY 


She crossed the ocean in the days 
Of toil, and stress, and danger ; 
And landed here on Plymouth Rock— 

A little Pilgrim stranger. 


The home this new world offered her 
Was one of plainest showing, 

Where with few merrymaking days 
She spent her yeats of growing. 


She learned to read and spell as her 
New England Primer taught her, 

And say the Catechism through, 
Like every Pilgrim daughter: 


She wore a dress for service made, 
With shoes of heavy leather; 
And every Sunday went to church, 

In fair or stormy weather, 


She wrought her sampler stitch by stitch, 
A work of joy and wonder, 

With broidered alphabet above 
And Scripture verses under. 


She kept the pewter dishes bright 
In order for the table, 

And helped to spin the ‘flax and wool 
As soon as she was able, 


And faithful to the ways and means 
Belonging to her station, 

With hand and heart she bore her part 
In building up the nation. 


A Knight for Two Days 
DAISY D. STHPHNNSON 


Kenneth perched on the big gate and 
watched Father and Mother until the old 
car vanished in a dust doud. “Wish I 
could go to the city for a couple of days,” 
he sighed wistfully. “I’d go with Father 
to buy new store goods while Mother went 
to the dentist. It’s no fun to stay home 
and weed the garden, and run errands for 
Sally’— 

“Ken-neth! O Ken!” Sally’s command- 
ing voice lifted him from his observation 
post in a hurry. Sister Sally was busy 
and important at being temporary lady 
of the house. 

“There’s that salad to take to Mrs. Fos- 
ter.” She told off her responsibilities on 
her fingers. “Too bad mother had to miss 
the club meeting when she’d worked so 
hard. Then Miss Delia was coming to- 
morrow to sew. She has no telephone, so 
you'll have to ride ’way out there to tell 
her. Calico will like the trip.” 

As if she heard and assured her master 
of her desire to help, the pert little pony 
stuck her head over the orchard fence 
and whinnied. Kenneth grinned, and, tak- 
ing the hint, fumbled in the lump-sugar 
can. Sally had not paused, 

“And stop at Helen’s as you come back. 
She’s loaning me her smock pattern.” 
Something appealing in the boy’s expres- 
sion moved Sally to pat him on the shoul- 
der and bargain, “You help me run 
things, Ken, and this evening we’ll make 
taffy and I’ll tell you a story.” 

“Out of your own head?” asked Ken- 
neth, eagerly. 


_fresh crullers. 


Sally nodded blithely. ‘Cross my funny- 
bone. What kind will you have?” 

“Knight-time,”’ punned Kenneth, inno- 
cently. “True knights with plumes and 
chargers. They go out on re-quests and 
slay dragons and giants.” 

Sally’s plain, pleasant face wore the 
dreamy look that meant she was spinning 
lovely webs of fancy. “Knights like Iyan- 
hoe and Sir Robert Huntingdon, who pro- 
tected the weak, aided the helpless, and 
were kind to all, both great and small,” 
Sally ended with a flourish. 

“It would be great to be a knight,’ con- 
fided Kenneth, as he watched Sally scoop 
the chicken salad into a glass jar. “I 
guess I wouldn’t want to be living hun- 
dreds of years ago instead of now, but 
it would be fun to have so much money 
you could throw gold pieces to poor folks, 
and go ‘round lopping heads off dragons, 
and everything.” ; 

“No harm in making believe,” Sally told 
him cheerfully. “Half the time when I’m 
washing dishes and making beds I play 
I’m a princess in a wonderful garden, 
or a great lady watching knights tilt in 
a tournament where I’m Queen of Love 
and Beauty, like Rowena.” She lowered 
her voice and fiushed peony red as she 
confessed her secret. “Course, I’m not 
Sally then. I’m—Lady Sylvia!” 

Kenneth’s eyes were big with amaze 
ment. If every-day Sally, with her freckles 
and jolly chuckle, her dishcloth or dust- 
cloth—if she could magic herself into 
being Lady Sylvia, he could be a knight 
“just as easy as not.” Like a mind 
reader, Sally pounced on his merry 
thought. 

“You know Kenneth means ‘leader’ in 
the dictionary.” It fairly took his breath, 
and a thrill wiggled from topknot to toe 
as Sally picked up the cream ladle, struck 
him lightly on the shoulder, and solemnly 
said: “I dub thee knight. Hie to yon 
waiting charger and fare forth on thy 
errands of mercy, Sir Kenneth the Kind!” 

There was magic somewhere. ‘The 
cream ladle may have been enchanted, 
and of course two brains making believe 
can work wonders. At all events, little 
boy Kenneth with his tousled shock of 
hair and his snub nose vanished presto! 
Sir Kenneth the Kind, probably eight feet 
high and topped by a helmet with nodding 
white plumes, strode toward the barn—no, 
courtyard, to caparison his noble steed. 

“Get up, Calico!” boy Kenneth would 
have said. “Forward, Ermentrude!” quoth 
Sir Kenneth, in a deep voice that certainly 
surprised the little pony. The first errand 


was soon dispatched. Mrs. Foster was. 


glad to get the salad, and gave the bearer 
Of course she -had no 
idea she was being served by a gallant 
knight in armor. How could she, when 
she simply saw a little boy in overalls, 
munching crullers while his funny little 
pony nipped clover? 

It was on the way to Miss Delia’s that 
Sir Kenneth was called upon to aid the 
helpless: The sun was hot, so Kenneth 
chose a long road shaded by cottonwoods. 
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There was a merry little irrigation ditch, 
too, where a knight might slake his thirst, 
or even wade when his armor grew tire- 
some. As he turned off the village street, 
Kenneth heard sounds of woe. 

“Boo-hoo!”’ wailed roly-poly Louise 
Brown from, the lofty gate-post where she 
had scrambled after her roly-poly kitten. 
Doodle had gone up so fast and so high 
at the first bark of the strange dog, 
that she didn’t even dare look down. 
“R-rough !” growled the rascal in dog fash- 
ion. “I’m-m-m rough!’ He knew if that 
roly-poly pair above ever let go they would 
roll like balls, and what fun it would be! 
Louise’s mother was so busy in the kitchen, 
that she had not heard the calls for help. 
So Sir Kenneth found them. The tiny 
damsel in distress sobbed, “Oh, dear me!” 
and Doodle helped out with “Me-too!”’ 
Instantly the gallant knight, trusty blade 
in hand (Louise saw only a stout spankish 
stick), approached the savage beast,—ha! 
a make-believe dragon with two-heads,— 
and in a firm voice bade the monster to 
“Begone!” . Rather to everybody’s surprise 
the creature obeyed, and in two jiffies 
Louise was trotting in to mother, the kit- 
ten under her arm. 

“Guess I'll ride back across Jenkins’s 
meadow,” decided Kenneth, after deliver- 
ing the message to Miss Delia. It was 
pleasant in the blossomy meadow, and 
Ermentrude stopped often for a bite of 
grass. Halfway across was an old shed 
where Farmer Jenkins stored machinery. 
Kenneth heard shouts from that direction, 
but could see nothing, for the wide-spread- 
ing trees that shaded it. Clearly came 
the calls: ‘Help us down! We can’t get 
down !” 

Once more Sir Kenneth the Kind 
spurred Ermentrude to action. “Why, it’s 
the Jenkins’s grandchildren!” Kenneth 
could see the roof now, and there, perched 
sadly like young owls, were the three 
small city children. 

“We climbed up a ladder,’ explained 
the biggest, a tow-headed boy. 

“And a horrid old bossy cow came and 
scratched herself on it,” put in the sec- 
ond, a bobbed-head girl. : 

“And knocked it over,” finished the lit- 
tlest curly-haired owl. 

“And we can’t get down,” piped the 
trio, unnecessarily. After which the sec- 


Summer Glory 


Is it true 

That you 

Are indeed 

The shriveled seed 

In spring I buried underground, 
Not a bit of green around? 


Now you are 
Full of light’ 
As a star; 
Out of night 
Came this glory—grew to this 
Little piece of perfect bliss ; 
Oh, the joy to know 
I helped you grow. 
—Annette Wynne. 


Sentence Sermoa 


Whatsoever things ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.—1i1 Cor. @. $1. 
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ond owl added sorrowfully, 
gone and Gramma doesn’t know where 
we are.” 

“Will we have to stay up here all night?” 
queried the littlest owl, fearfully. 

“T should say not!” the knight assured 


| a to the helpless, who, like all owls in 
daytime, were blind, so were not conscious 
: of his noble mien, his tossing plumes. “I 
1 ean boost this ladder’—tug, puff !—‘“just 
a@s easy as anything! Just watch me!” 

It was not so easy, but three anxious pairs 
of expectant eyes.added strength to the 
_ rescuer, and after much effort and coax- 
_ ing, Kenneth had the little adventurers 
_ headed homeward, three in a row, like tit, 
tat, toe. 

The Lady Sylvia had a fitting feast for 
her hero; and after the evening chores, 
they partook of choice game (the old 
white rooster, flanked generously with 

dumplings and gravy), and delicious tarts 
- such as tempted the Knave. of Hearts. 
Kenneth had gathered the strawberries 
that morning. They quaffed deeply of 
nectar, Jersey’s creamiest, while discours- 
ing on the days when knights were bold, 
and every other boy was a page in a castle. 

“The folks ought to be home about 
dark,” observed Sally, over the next morn- 
ing’s tasks. “Whew! It’s so much hotter, 
we may get a storm. Better get the vege- 
tables weeded and hoed, Ken, and maybe 
the sky sprinkler will save you the trouble 
of watering the garden.” / 

It was a hot back-achey job weeding 
the long rows of carrots and onions, and 
Kenneth sighed as he worked away, look- 
ing like a beet. “I was right here when 
the seeds were planted,’ he puffed, “but 
I'd like to know who always sneaks in 
and plants these hateful old weeds! Oh, 
TVll pretend they are dragons and ogres! 
‘There!”—yank! snip!—“Off goes your 
head !” 

It was much easier after that, when 
Fairy Make Believe touched the every-day 
chores with her golden wand, and it was 
noon before Kenneth could say, “Jovial 
Jonathan Juggins jigged joyfully.” 

“Now Ken,” began Sally, in the coaxing 
sisterly tone that always warns small 
brothers of more errands, “if you'll take 
this fresh butter to that new house on 
the far side of the grove, we'll make ice- 
eream for supper—strawberry ice-cream, 
Ken!” She twinkled at him as she cor- 
rected: “Sir Kenneth, I mean. Prithee, 

‘one more quest, Sir Knight!” Seay 

Kenneth grinned and made ready to 
oblige, though secretly he balked at de- 
livering butter to the Barrs when that 

_ offish Sam was perfectly able to come for 
it. Sam was a new boy in town, and the 
fellows had sized him up as “stuffy.” If 
he wouldn’t mix or get in on their good 
times, let him flock by himself, that was 
all. ‘ 

“T’ll take my lasso rope along,” decided 
Kenneth, “and stop at Dick’s coming 
back.” There had been a recent Western 
rodeo, and every town boy had played 
cowboy since. But it seemed that the 
knight was not yet through his duties of 
aiding the unfortunate. Sam was not in 

sight. The butter was delivered, and Mrs. 
Barr told Kenneth: “If you see Sam, tell 
him to come straight home. He’s been 
_" so long, I don’t know what to think.” 


“Grampa’s . °. 


Of course, he was only four feet. 


The Christian Register 
Robin 


JANET GARGAN 


Robin, in a brown coat dressed, 
With a handsome scarlet vest, 

You look very sleek and trim 
Perched. upon the elm-tree limb ! 


You were up to greet the dawn, 
Just as soon as night was gone; 
Robin, did you take a look 
In the mirror of the brook? 


You went there to bathe, I know, 
With the sun’s first rosy glow; 
And your feathers, too, you preened 

There, upon the rock, moss-greened. 


Early as the light your song 
Clearly said: “Oh, much too long 
You’re in bed! Arise! Come out! 

Share the busy life about.” 


Kenneth promised, though privately he 
had no wish to meet the truant. He rode 
away, intent on reaching Dick’s, when he 
was halted by something mysterious and 
uncanny. “Where’s it coming from?’ The 
peculiar croaky noise came from an old 
pile of boards, if Kenneth’s ears did not 
fool him. ‘Surely nobody’s gone and 
bumped into that old well!” Everybody 
in town knew about it, that is, everybody 
but the new boy. The lonesome lad, too 
bashful to make friends, had been playing 
alone. Running down the little slope after 
his kite, he had been swallowed up bodily. 
It was no fun down there in a foot of 
muddy water, and he could not possibly 
get out alone. He felt like a frog, and 
had shouted vainly till he sounded like 
one. Kenneth’s ‘Hello!’ was sweetest 
music. 

“Hey, I'll have you out in two shakes!” 
promised the kind knight. He tossed 
down an end of his rope. “Tie that around 
you, under your arms. Calico and I will 
do the rest.” 

He fastened the other end of the rope 
to the saddle, and between his wits and 
Calico’s sturdy strength, up came Sam, 
like a scarecrow, to good solid earth 
again. He was so thankful, it loosened 
his tongue, and before Kenneth galloped 
off, they were well on the way to being 
firm friends. 

It was not a knight that capered into 
the kitchen at dusk, but only a hungry 
little boy who demanded of plain Sister 
Sally : ““What’s for supper? I’m starved !” 
Having regained his strength through 


.quantities of gingerbread, he was able to 


announce Father’s and Mother’s arrival 
with a wild whoop. “Wait and I'll open 
it!’ shouted the late Sir Kenneth, sprint- 
ing for the big gate. Then when Mother 
handed him an exciting package contain- 
ing an Indian suit and war-bonnet, Ken- 
neth gave way to cart-wheels and crowed 
like a rooster. After all, it was more fun 
being his every-day self, a boy four feet 
high, with a snub nose and brimless straw 


hat! [All rights reserved] 


Figuratively Speaking 
MARJORIE DILLON 
“My parrot’s dead,” sighed Willie Wise; 
“A sorry sight to look upon. 


In life, almost a polyglot, 
And now she’s just a poly-gon.” 
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Your Letters by Air Service 


Postmaster-General New announces that 
this summer the Government will estab- 
lish continuous air mail service between 
New York and San Francisco, a distance 
of about three thousand miles. Under 
this air plan a letter mailed in New 
York will be delivered in San Francisco 
twenty-eight hours later. The following 
details of the service are full of interest: 

“The mail planes will travel in relays, 
day and night. The first lap is between 
New York and Chicago. Letters leaving 
New York just before noon will reach 
Chicago at sunset. There the mail sacks 
will be transferred to another plane and 
the flight continued through the night 
by a second aviator. He will reach Chey- 
enne, Wyo., just before sunrise, completing 
the second lap. At Cheyenne the mail will 
be transferred to a third plane, with a new 
pilot. This third aviator will cross the 
Rockies and the Sierras and reach San 
Francisco before sunset of the second 
day. 

“The night flight between Chicago and 
Cheyenne will not be much more dangerous 
than ordinary fiying in the daytime. Each 
plane will carry a powerful searchlight, 
and emergency landing-fields have been 
located every twenty-five miles along the 
route. Moreover, giant beacons will be 
placed on the five regular landing-fields at 
Chicago, lowa City, Omaha, North Platte, 
and Cheyenne. Each beacon will have six 
hundred million candle-power, and _ its 
light beams will be visible for a distance 
of fifty miles. Less powerful lights will 
be located every twenty-five miles at the 
emergency landing-fields. Buildings and 
other obstacles on these fields will be 
marked with red lights. 

“The Government will probably issue a 
special postage stamp for air mail. These 
new stamps will cost more than ordinary 
postage stamps, because the air mail ser- 
vice is much more expensive to the Goy- 
ernment than the regular mail service.” 


“Nlot Mere Onlookers”— 
President Harding 


The Boy Scouts of America are haying 
a drive to secure to their ranks 100,000 
new members. President Harding is tak- 
ing a personal interest in the movement 
and promises a streamer to every troop 
which increases its membership by one- 
fourth. To the Scout heads which in 
259 cities have already enrolled the re- 
quired numbers he has sent a letter which 
says in part: “I am keenly anxious to do 
all in my power to extend the influence of 
the Scout program, because America must 
avail itself of every resource for pro- 
ducing that type of American citizenship 
which will not be content with acceptance 
of the privileges of citizenship without 
active participation in meeting the re 
sponsibilities of citizenship. In the Boy 
Scout ‘movement you not only place em- 
phasis upon service, but you have worked 
out your program in such a way that 
boys actually ‘learn by doing,’ and in a 
natural manner acquire that attitude of 
mind which brings to them a consciousness 
that they must be citizens of the partici- 
pating kind, and not mere onlookers.” 


CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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PLACE OF WORSHIP OF A NOTED PARISH 


The Church of the Saviour, Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn Heights, N.Y., in which the First Unitarian Congregational Society in 
Brooklyn worships, was designed. by a French architect, Minard Lefevre, and consecrated April 24, 1844. The design of the 
interior is not evident from the exterior, because a broad roof to shed the snow covers the entire structure. The interior is a light 
stone finish, with black walnut’ pews, handsomely carved pulpit, lectern, and organ screen. The ground story is divided by a gallery 
on three sides. The organ and choir are in the rear gallery. A clerestory is supported on Gothic Pillars, above which is a simple quadri- 
partite Gothic vaulting. The ground-story windows were executed by Tiffany, and are, under the galleries, representations of Biblical 
Scenes and parables, above the galleries, angels representing truth, light, etc. At the south end, above the organ screen, is a handsome 
antique English glass rose-window. The walls between the vestibule and galleries have been replaced by carved wooden screens, glazed 
in keeping with the rose-window. Below the church is a common room equipped with stage and used for suppers and social 
gatherings. At one side is a beautiful chapel, and in the rear of the chapel is a three-story structure eontaining church office, com-. 
mittee room, studies for the two ministers, and lodgings for the assistant minister. All three subway lines in New York converge 
on Brooklyn Heights, and their first stations in Brooklyn are within a block or two of the church. The neighborhood is a restricted 
residential district of about five by ten blocks. As it is only a five-minute ride from Lower New York, apartment-houses are replac- 
ing homes, and the population is rapidly increasing. 
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Unitarians Meet in Indianapolis 
City of Theological Disputes Also Hears Liberal Gospel 


: ROBERT B. DAY 


HE SHVENTY-FIRST annual session 

of the Western Unitarian Conference 
was held at All Souls Church in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., May 14, 15, and 16, AI- 
though Indianapolis does not exactly sug- 
gest it, liberal religion flourished there 
these three days. Neither the influence 
of Mr. Bryan and his cohorts, extending 
over from last year’s Baptist meetings, 
nor the dark cloud predicting his ‘second 
coming” with the Presbyterians this year 
affeeted the spirit of this Unitarian 
gathering. : 

Unitarianism in the Middle West is of 
a more pioneer variety than that which 
I have known since childhood in New 
Hngland. I believe there is a little more 
zest to it out here. Here the number of 

' Unitarians born into the fold are scarce. 
This means that those who call them- 
selves by that name have come to it 
through struggle. As a result, there is 
an earnestness in the attitudes of these 
folk toward. their religion which I do 
not find to any such marked extent in 

New England. 

The church at Indianapolis is a charm- 
ing structure built on simple lines, with 
a seating capacity of between three and 
four hundred. It is surrounded by shrub- 
bery, which at this season, following so 
close upon spring rains, is unusually fresh 
and green. Many people were there from 
various churches in the Middle West. 
The hospitality shown by Indianapolis 
could not have been surpassed. The at- 
tention to details given the entire affair 
by the Indianapolis minister, Dr. Frank 
S. C. Wicks, was superb. The news- 
papers were generous, and publicity was 
not lacking. Various group pictures as 
well as condensed reports of activities 
appeared on the pages of most of the 
local dailies. An editorial appearing in 

‘the News follows: 

There can be little doubt that the Uni- 
tarian Church and the principles for which 
it stands have exerted a considerable influ- 
ence on other churches. The world and 
the church would be much poorer were it 
not for the liberal who still has very impor- 
tant work to do, Without freedom of 
thought and speech there can be no prog- 
ress. It is not meant to suggest that our 
Unitarian friends have a monopoly of lib- 
eralism, for that would not be true. But 
it can be said that they did stand for 
liberalism and freedom in religion in days 
when these were regarded by most people 
as dangerously heretical. 


On the day of our arrival the Laymen’s 
League entertained its guests at dinner 
in the parish rooms of the -church. A 
fine delegation of local laymen were in 
attendance and most of the ministers 
and delegates from neighboring churches 
were there. There followed an address 
by Rey. A. Wakefield Slaten on “Aca- 
demic Freedom.” Mr. Slaten, who is him- 
self a scholar, having spent seventeen 
years in university work, pointed out, 

with constant reference to personal ex- 
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periences, the tremendous obstacles which 
still stand in the way of academic free- 
dom in schools and universities. He in- 
sisted that the atmosphere of colleges, 
especially denominational colleges, is far 
from free and is still darkened by clouds 
of superstition. He maintained that the 
presidents and trustees of a great ma- 
jority of universities fail to appreciate 
what the quest after truth involves. Not 
only, he averred, does the persecution 
of heretics for their theological views still 
prevail widely, but to-day the vigilance 
of the authorities in many institutions is 
peculiarly active in the field of economic 
and political thinking. That freedom 
of speech and unshackled opinions do not 
exist in fact, was the substance of Mr. 
Slaten’s address; and peculiarly appro- 
priate to the occasion were the personal 
experiences which Mr. Slaten was able to 
describe as a result of his recent enforced 
retirement from William Jewell College in 
Missouri. 

The increase in attendance in the 
churches over preceding years has been 
marked, according to the reports. The 
energy of the ministers is praiseworthy, 
and the sympathy and co-operation pre- 
vailing throughout the Conference is a 
source of constant inspiration. I have 
been out here only two years and came 
with no knowledge whatsoever regarding 
the territory. At the end of my second 
year I have nothing but good to say for 
these struggling pioneer churches and 
nothing but praise for the ministry whose 
message is a source of enlightenment 
wherever it is heard. Particular men- 
tion perhaps ought to be made of the 
Chicago situation. With Rev. A. Wake- 
field Slaten on the west side, Rey. Fred 
Merrifield in a new church on the south 
side, with an increase in activity quite 
beyond expectation in Evanston, and with 
Mr. Reese installed as secretary in- Chi- 
cago to guide the administration of affairs 
in this great metropolis, we have a right 
to feel hopeful. , 

At eleven o’clock, Tuesday morning, 
Rey. Robert S. Loring delivered the an- 
nual sermon, his subject being ‘“Ortho- 
doxies, Liberalism, and Social Problems.” 
Here was a stirring address. and one 
which received favorable comment. Mr. 
Loring reminded us that we of the lib- 
eral faith are lacking in consistency ; 
that whereas we are thoroughgoing lib- 
erals in theological matters, we show a 
decided tendency to be orthodox in mat- 
ters social, economic, and political; that 
whereas we insist on the right to free 
expression in theological matters, we be- 
tray a pathetic weakness in this respect 
when we enter other fields of opinion. 


He called attention to our tradition and. 


quoted a few inspiring passages from 
William Pllery Channing in order that we 
might realize how far some of us had 
strayed from the path which Channing 
sought to follow in matters of a social 
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nature. Mr. Loring did not plead for 
Bolshevism, but for liberalism, pointing 
out what we are constantly reminded of, 
but what we soon forget,—that liberalism 
is an attitude of mind and should function 
as fully in the educational or political 
field as in the purely theological. 

At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, Prof. Herbert F. Goodrich of the 
law school at Ann Arbor, Mich., was re- 
elected president of the Conference. Rey. 
Dr. George R. Dodson of St. Louis and 
Rev. Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit 
were elected directors to succeed Rey. Dr. 
John W. Day of St. Louis and Rev. Sid- 
ney 8. Robins of Ann Arbor. Mrs, Russell 
Whitman of Evanston, Il1., was elected to 
succeed Rey. Cora V. Lambert of Hins- 
dale, Ill. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
a discussion of the new psychology by Rey. 
Sidney 8. Robins of Ann Arbor and Dr. 
George R. Dodson of St. Louis. Both ad- 
dresses, on phases of “Religion and the 
Subconscious Mind,” were stimulating and 
helpful. Mr. Robins in attempting to 
answer the question, “What is the Sub- 
conscious Mind?” suggested that it might 
be the “anarchist in the cellar.” Both 
men dwelt at some length on what the 
new psychology terms “complexes.” De- 
Sires, it seems, in so complicated a life 
as that of modern civilization are not 
allowed to unfold naturally, and become 
repressed. The abnormal expressions of 
these desires which we find on every hand 
and which were vividly illustrated by 
both men are what we are striving to 
banish. Mr. Robins emphasized the need 
for a unified life, pointing out that our 
ultimate aim is an atmosphere in which 
the various elements unite harmoniously. 
The knowledge which comes to us now 
through the new psychology helps us to 
understand what the elements are which 
seem to be in conflict, and by a frank 
effort to remove these elements which we 
call ‘repressed desires” and “unfulfilled 
wishes” the situation is improved and a 
unity is approached. 

Dr. Dodson’s discourse was filled with 
suggestive illustrations of our emotional 
life. A number of interesting experi- 
ments in hypnotism were described to 
clarify this point. -A remark of Dr. Dod- 
son’s had reference to the attitude we 
ought to take toward writers on the sub- 
ject of the new psychology. Said he in 
substance: Unquestionably, men like 
Freud and Jung and others of the psycho- 
analytic school have in their enthusiasm 
overshot the mark, but to repudiate their 
discoveries on the basis of their exaggera- 
tions were to fall into error. “When,” 
said Dr. Dodson, “men have done what 
these men have done to bring truth out 
into the open and focus our attention upon 
it, we should welcome their discoveries 
and make all possible use of them.’”’ Both 
Mr. Robins and Dr. Dodson were exceed- 
ingly careful to state their conclusions 
undogmatically. An interesting discus- 
sion was started by United States Senator 
W.N. Ferris of Big Rapids, Mich., at the 
end of the two addresses. Senator Ferris 
seemed to object to the findings of the 
new psychology. His objections were 
based on its seeming infringement upon 
personality. 
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Following a tour about the city in the 
automobiles of our hosts, we again assem- 
bled to hear Prof. Arthur B. Morgan of 
Antioch College, Ohio, speak on ‘Reli- 
gion of College Students,” and Hon. W. N. 
Ferris on “Mental Training versus Hduca- 
tion.” Professor Morgan in quiet and con- 
vincing style made an extensive analysis 
of the religion of college students, describ- 
ing to some extent what it had been in 
the past and then pointing out what he 
and his staff at Antioch College had been 
trying to develop with their students. 
Paramount in the. minds of college stu- 
dents, said Professor Morgan, must be the 
scientific attitude toward all truth. The 
old superstitions have either gone or must 
go, and the facing of facts squarely and 
the meeting of new conditions bravely is 
a part of the religion of the college stu- 
dent. ~A larger view of God and a fuller 
understanding of life is what religion 
must teach the college student of to-day. 
To meet the demands which advancing 
knowledge in other spheres has shown 
us, religion must also change and the 
atmosphere of perfect freedom must pre- 
vail. Senator Ferris attacked with con- 
siderable vigor the notion which has so 
long prevailed, that the principal end to 
a college course was a degree. That a 
college graduate can pass the various 
studies, read the required books and some- 
how get through, is, according to Mr. 
Ferris, a well-known fact, but whether 
these facts mean anything is quite 
another thing. Senator Ferris belabored 
the system of education under which boys 


and girls are required to read books and 


pass tests on such books and then forever 
cast them aside. The tendency, as he sees 
it, is not to develop the taste for reading 
and study, but simply to pass the course. 
Mental training, on the other hand, in- 
volves hard work and constant labor, and 
leaves upon the mind of the youth who 
has undergone the experience an indeli- 
ble impression which will last throughout 
life. 

In referring to his recent campaign for 
Senator in the State of Michigan, Senator 
Ferris remarked that there had been no 
Democratic Senator in that State since 
he was a boy, and he is now seventy years 
old. Sometime during the campaign some 
one remarked that he was a man of 
seventy years of age and had one foot in 
the grave, to which he informed us he 
retorted, ““Whose grave?” 

Dr. John W. Day of St. Louis presided 
at the business session. Friendly greetings 


to our Presbyterian brethren who were” 


gathering in the same city in their Gen- 
eral Assembly at the end of the week were 
extended. A resolution about which there 
was some debate as to phraseology was 
submitted by Rev. Augustus P. Reccord. 
It is as follows: 


WH®REAS, war between nations should be 
abolished and peaceable methods of settling 
disputes substituted for war, and this vital 
need cannot be brought about in any way 
except by co-operation of all principal nations 
of the world; 

AND WH®REAS, the League of Nations, now 
functioning with fifty-two nations, is the only 
existing or probable organization looking to 
that end, and it being capable of much greater 
and wider usefulness if joined by the United 


The Christian Register 
Milwaukee Chapter Does a Definite Thing 


The activity of the Milwaukee Chapter of the Laymen’s League in promoting the 
Unitarian cause in a definite way is shown in the letter below from S. M. Williams, 
president of the Milwaukee Chapter, to Mr. Barnard, secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League: 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 6, 1923. 
Mr. Wo. L. BARNARD, 


No. 7 Park Square, 
Boston 11, Mass. 

Dear Sir,—The question is often asked, What can the chapters of the Laymen’s 
League do to help the cause of liberal religious thought and a better understanding 
of what Unitarians believe? Our Milwaukee Chapter has decided to make a larger 
circle of those who attend our church acquainted with the valuable, interesting, 
and instructive contents of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Our plan is to have a. trial subscription mailed regularly for a period of four 
months to each person on a list, without solicitation of the persons on the list. 
The expense of this trial subscription—one dollar each—is paid by the Chapter, 
and by way of introduction, a letter is sent to those on the list, advising them of 
what the Chapter has done, and expressing the hope that they will find much to 
interest them in its pages, and asking them to advise THE Reaister, if they should 
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become sufiiciently interested to renew the subscription at the end of the period. 
The Editor has graciously signified his approval of our effort, and the first list 
of thirty-one names with a draft for thirty-one dollars has been mailed to THE 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


We think the chapters should do all they can to introduce 
Tur Reetsrer to the people of their respective communities. 


We are watching the 


results of our plan with great interest and much hope. 


States, whose continued aloofness must, so 
long as it continues, prevent the other nations 
from disarming ; 

AND WHERDAS, we believe the great majority 
of the American people would favor such co- 
operation under suitable reservations by the 
United States, if the question were wholly 
divorced from partisan polities,— 

THEREFORE, Resolved, that we favor a com- 
plete divorcement of that issue from party poli- 
tics, by a national referendum under act of 
Congress on substantially this question, namely, 


Shall the United States join the League 
of Nations under such reservations or 
amendments to the Covenant of the League 
as the United States Senate may agree 
upon? 

Resolved, we urge the League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association and all peace soci- 
eties of the United States to adopt and support 
measures to bring about this referendum, so 
that each individual elector may vote his con- 
victions free from all other questions and free 
from individual candidacies. 


Three brief addresses on “The Func- 
tion of the Sermon in the Life of the 
Church” followed. Rev, Ralph E. Bailey 
in an address stated that to him the ser- 
mon meant what the painting means to 
the artist and the poem to the poet. The 
minister, he said, through his sermon pro- 
claims his faith to the world, and in so 
doing makes use of the best channels 
through which those whom he is address- 
ing can be reached. A finished produc- 
tion in the creating of which the best arts 
of oratory and the strongest ideas of 
philosophy are combined was what the 
sermon meant to Mr. Bailey. Follow- 
ing him, Rev. Fred Merrifield of Chicago 
University, and All Souls Church, Chicago, 
presented his attitude on the same gsub- 
ject. Mr. Merrifield named ten different 
purposes which the sermon might serve 
in the life of the church. The impres- 


MILWAUKEE CHAPTER, 
by S. M. Wirirams, 
President. 


sion he left was that the sermon was not 
only an opportunity to present to those in 
the pews an attitude of mind on the eter- 
nal questions, but an opportunity to draw 
forth from those pews inspiration which 
would help him in finding the best and 
truest attitude on such questions. Fellow- 
ship with men and women of similar 
ideals, and service to mankind, were the 
notes receiving greatest emphasis in this 
address, 

Rev. George Gilmour of Denver, Col., 
followed Mr. Merrifield with an address 
on the same subject. Mr. Gilmour ex- 
pressed some dissatisfaction with the 
present tendencies of sermons and hoped 
for a more vigorous message and the 


preaching upon more pertinent subjects 


than those now discussed. 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, presided at a meeting for ministers, 
which was addressed by Dr. Arthur L. 
Weatherly. The laymen had luncheon at 
a downtown club, where Frederick Wey- 
gold of Louisville, Ky., spoke on “Inter- 
national Relations.” Mr. Weygold is 
acquainted to an unusual degree with in- 
ternational affairs, and his talk was both 
informing and inspiring. Mr. Weygold 
is a member of that constantly widening 
group which desires a fuller understand- 
ing of international affairs and who feels 
that the newspapers tell only part of the 
truth and that part suffers from editorial 
bias. Mr. Weygold expressed the hope 
that the Unitarian Laymen’s League might 
make use of its organization in establish- 
ing open forums and in distributing pub- 
lications in international matters in un- 
prejudiced form. 


Members of The Alliance also met at — 


luncheon. The Conference convened at 
3 p.M., when the general subject of our 
National Auxiliaries was discussed. Mrs. 


- 
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Charles A. Lory of Fort Collins, Col., 
represented the Women’s Alliance. Ken- 
-neth McDougall of New York City repre- 
sented the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Miss Sara Comins of Boston appeared for 
the Young People’s Religious Union. Dr. 
le I. Lawrance represented the 
erican Unitarian Association and the 
Department of Religious Education. It 
was apparent from the discussion of this 
general topic that the past year has been 
filled with encouraging activity for the 
yarious Unitarian auxiliaries, and that the 
future is full of promise. Mrs. Lory gave 
delightful pictures of conditions in the 
Rocky Mountain district of The Alliance; 
Mr. McDougall gave a glowing account 
of the work done by Dr. William L. Sulli- 
yan as the missionary preacher of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. Miss Comins 
in describing the campaign of the young 
people within the last year struck per- 
haps the most stirring note of the after- 
noon in her enthusiastic recital of what 
the various Young People’s Religious 
Unions are doing throughout the country 
and what they plan to do this summer at 
Star Island, where they have already 
been obliged to turn away many appli- 
cants. Dr. Lawrance in discussing the 
‘work of the Department of Religious 
Education pointed out the need there was 
for continued effort toward increasing our 
Sunday-schools and described some of the 
methods now in use for accomplishing 
this growth. 

The last feature of the program was 
the annual banquet held at the Severin 
Hotel at six o’clock on the evening of May 
16. Dr. Frank Wicks. was the toast- 
master, and brief addresses were made by 
Rev. John Malick of Cincinnati, Rev. 
Minna C. Budlong of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and Rey. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit. 


Experts in Their Work 


Religious education fills three Pacific Coast 
institutes under Dr. Buck 


Institutes for religious education should 
do two things. They should train super- 
intendents and teachers, and they should 
enlighten the people in the churches. 
Both these aims were in some measure 
accomplished by the three institutes held 
this spring on the Pacific Coast, at Los 
Angeles forthe Southern district, at 
-Berkeley for the North California dis- 
trict, and at Seattle for the churches in 
the Northwest. 

A new feature this year was the pres- 
entation at each place of a pageant serv- 
ice, “The Consecration of Sir Galahad,” 
prepared by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene R. 
Shippen and first given in the Second 
Church in Boston. Deep religious feeling 
was awakened in both participants and 
congregation. In Los Angeles Dr. Ray- 
mond C. Brooks of Pomona College spoke 
on “The Moral Basis for a World Civiliza- 
tion.” At Oakland, Prof. Edward M. 
Hulme of Stanford University spoke on 
“The Training and Directing of Youth” 
and Mrs. Aurelia M. Reinhardt, presi- 
dent of Mills College, on “Youth and 
the Untraveled World.” At Seattle, Rev. 
Alexander Thomson of Vancouver, B.C., 
spoke on “The Glorious Possibilities of 
Religious Education” in words that for 
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simplicity and directness reminded one 
of Robert Collyer. 

The lecture courses in the three insti- 
tutes were given by masters of their sub- 
jects. Dr. Hugh Hartshorne of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California had for his sub- 
ject, “On Learning Religion,” and Rey. 
G. Bromley Oxnam, “Social Applications 
of Religion,” at Los Angeles; Prof. 
Charles E. Rugh, “How to Teach Reli- 
gion,” and Prof. J. V. Breitweiser, “Psy- 
chology and Religious Teaching,” both of 
the University of California, at the insti- 
tute in Berkeley; Prof. Frederick M. 
Padelford, University of Washington, 
“The Bible as Literature,’ and Prof. 
Edward O. Sisson, Reed College; “Hvolu- 
tion and Ethics,’ at the Seattle insti- 
tute. Dr. Earl M. Wilbur and Dr. 
William §S. Morgan of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry and 
Dr. John C. Perkins of Seattle were also 
among the lecturers, the first giving a 
course of six lectures on “High Lights in 
the New Testament” at Seattle, and each 
of the others one lecture, Dr. Morgan 
on child nature, and Dr. Perkins on the 
use of the Bible in chureh schools. Dr. 
Florence Buck of Boston, who had the 
institutes in charge, gave six lectures 
at each institute, on ‘Methods and Aims 
in Church School Work,” treating es- 
pecially the subject of Bible drama and 
chureh pageantry. 

In each city the institutes attracted 
directors of religious education and a 
few other representatives. from the va- 
rious churches. Ministers from Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian, and Universalist 
churches, and a Jewish rabbi were present 
at various sessions. Members of Unita- 
rian churches in the vicinity attended in 
larger numbers than in either preceding 
year. 

Part of the success of these institutes 
was due to the faithful work of the 
secretaries, Miss Harriet B. Spalding 
in Los Angeles, Mrs. L. H. Duschak in 
Berkeley, and Mrs. Julius F. Krolfifer 
in Seattle. The publicity work in the 
papers was especially well done in Seattle. 
Mr. Samuel. Collyer, son of Dr. Robert 
Collyer, was in charge. Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell gave unstinted service in cor- 
respondence, visits to the churches, meet- 
ings with committees, and other details 
which made the sessions run smoothly, 
secured good attendance, and awakened 
interest in all our churches. The hos- 
pitality of the churches was delightful. 


New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association 


The New Hampshire Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will meet July 1, at Charlestown. 
The meeting will be preceded by a banquet 
for members of the Laymen’s League, 
Saturday evening, and a supper for mem- 
bers of the Alliance. The Sunday morn- 
ing preacher will be Rey. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa. Sunday after- 
noon the speakers will be Rey. John H. 
Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.¥.; Rev. James C. 
Duncan, Clinton, Mass.; and Perey W. 
Gardner, Providence, RI. It is hoped 
that arrangements may be made with Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Rey. Frank C. Doan, and 
others, that they may be present. 


Christian Register Popularity Cup 
This is the CuristrAn Reeister Popu- 
larity Cup. It will be awarded at the 
close of Young People’s week, July 20, at 
Star Island, to the person who, by the 
popular vote of those in attendance, ex- 
cels in the following respects : ; 
‘Good-fellowship, 
New ideas for Y. P. R. U. work, 
Stunts for good times, and 
Star Island spirit. 
The cup is 14 inches high. 


Laymen Have Ladies’ Night 


When the chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, Wollaston, Mass., met Wednesday 
evening, May 23, for its annual Ladies’ 
Night, those present proved that they 
know how to play hard as well as work 
diligently, being representative of the 
best workers in the League and in the 
Alliance. The merrymaking began when 
the party sat down to the generous dinner, 
and continued until the orchestra played 
the final strains of “Home, Sweet Home.” 
Following the dinner, the party adjourned 
to Unity Hall, where an entertainment 
was presented under the direction of Roy 
C. Baker. An interesting aspect of the 
entertainment was the showing of slides 
of the Wollaston of other days. A danc- 
ing. program, including the older dances 
as well as the more modern ones, was 
enjoyed, practically all present partici- 
pating in one or more of the numbers. 
The chapter is one of the most active or- 
ganizations connected with the church. It 
has taken on itself the task of raising the 
money to pay for a new heater for the 
ehurch. 


Will Lecture on Archeology 


Rey. George S. Cooke of Houlton, Me., 
will be one of the lecturers at the summer 
school to be conducted at the University 
of Maine from June 25 to August 3. Mr. 
Cooke will give three series of lectures, © 
one on Wgyptian archeology and the politi- 
cal history of Egypt since 1882; another 
on Palestinian archeology and the Jewish 
colonization of Palestine; and the third 
on medieval Moslem and Jewish scholas- 
tic theology. i 
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Mrs. Alice E. R. Applebee 


Services for Mrs. Alice BE. R. Apple- 
bee, wife of Rev. John H. Applebee, pas- 
tor of May Memorial Church, Syracuse, 
N.Y., who died Monday, June 4, at her 
home, No. 938 Maryland Avenue, were 
held Wednesday, June 6, in the church. 
The body was taken to Meadville, Pa., her 
former home, for burial. 

The Post-Standard of that city said: 
“Mrs. Applebee was one of the most active 
social workers in the city. During the 
World War she was interested in home 
service activities of the American Red 
Cross Society. Shé was one of the 
founders of the Girls’ Patriotic League, 
which later developed into the Huntington 
Club. She had been ill nearly six months, 
but her death was unexpected. Born at 
Meadville, November 11, 1873, a daughter 
of Thomas and Mrs. Emmeline H. Rhoddy, 
Mrs. Applebee received her. early educa- 
tion in Meadville High School, and later 
entered Allegheny College, from which she 
was gradyated in 1895. She was a mem- 
ber of Kappa Kappa Gamma, national 
sorority. After her marriage to Rey. John 
H. Applebee, in 1897, they moved to Buf- 
falo, where Mr. Applebee became pastor 
of Parkside Unitarian Church. In 1900 
a call to West. Roxbury, Mass., was 
accepted, and after residing there five 
years, Rey. and Mrs. Applebee moved to 
Attleboro, Mass., where they lived until 
1911. In that year they came to Syra- 
cuse, Mr. Applebee accepting a call as 
assistant pastor of May Memorial Church. 
After the death of Rev. Dr. Samuel R. 
Calthrop, he became pastor. Surviving 
besides her husband are her mother and 
a sister, Miss Edith J. Rhoddy, both of 
Meadville.” 


Various Good Works in Atlanta 


Notwithstanding ‘the heavy loss ex- 
perienced in the death of Dr. G. I. Keirn, 
the Liberal Christian Church of Atlanta, 
Ga., has had, on the whole, a successful 
year to the present time. The self-forget- 
ting service of Rey. T. B. Fisher, Rev. 
John Rowlett, and Mr. Clark kept all 
running smoothly until February, when 
Rev. Ernest J. Bowden took charge. Mr. 
Bowden on May 27 was called to the 
service of the church for one year. The 
work has gone steadily forward, the 
church being well filled each Sunday. The 
Sunday-school, though comparatively small 
in numbers, is flourishing under the super- 
intendence of Hamilton Douglas and Mr. 
Knox. Children’s Day exercises were held 
June 10. An orchestra of several violins, 

a saxophone, and a piano, has been organ- 
ized by Mr. Bowden to assist the music of 
the school and the young people’s meet- 
ings. The Young People’s .Christian 
Union meets each Sunday at six o’clock. 
A hikers’ club has also been organized 
among the young people, its purpose being 
to visit the woods on Saturday after- 
noons for a more intimate acquaintance 
with nature and for healthful outdoor ex- 
ercise. Visits are made to the homes of 
some suburban church members, The 
Women’s Union has steadily increased in 
enthusiasm. The visit of Mrs. John H. 
Lewis of Lynchburg, Va., with her inspir- 
ing message marked a red-letter day. The 
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interest of the Union has centered on 
prison conditions in Atlanta, and commit- 
tees have been visiting the various prisons 


.and jails for investigations and co-opera- 


ting with the Detention Home for Way- 
ward Girls, a new and very important 
institution, started about a year ago and 
supported by the women’s societies of the 
churches and the Woman’s Club, with 
some assistance from the local authorities. 
At each meeting a speaker of standing in 
the city or State talks on some cultural 
or civic subject. 


Pageantry at Twilight 


The spring meeting of the Metropolitan 
Federation of Young People was held at 
Plainfield, N.J., June 9, at the Saklatvala 
estate. Nearly one hundred young people 
from New York and New Jersey at- 
tended. Great enthusiasm was shown, 
and it was considered one of the most 
successful gatherings of the Federation. 
After an afternoon of sports, the annual 
business meeting was held. Officers for 
the coming year were elected and other 
business transacted. Following a picnic 
supper, Miss Sally Hamlin of Unity 
Church, Brooklyn, gave an interpretation 
of Puck, from “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” With the background of a 
famous Japanese garden, the setting was 
ideal, and Miss Hamlin is a dancer who 
knows her art. The pageant “The Conse- 
cration of Sir Galahad” was presented 
by the young people from the Orange 
church, assisted by the West Side, New 
York, young people. Under a spreading 
tree, at twilight, the pageant impressed 
every one as an act of consecration. Offi- 
eers elected are as follows: President, 
Miss Marion Lord, West Side, New York; 
first vice-president, Miss Betty Brennan, 
Yonkers; second vice-president, Miss 
Olive Johnson, Orange; third vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Florence Fiero, Fourth Church, 
Brooklyn; secretary, Miss Gertrude E. 
Kelley, First Church, Brooklyn; treasurer, 
Mr. Louis P. Starkweather, Plainfield. 


What Three Chapters Are Doing 


Judging from reports, it looks as though 
the revival of the laymen was a per- 
manent thing. Here are some of their 
more recent activities: At Beverly, Mass., 
volunteers have just painted the parish 
house. The chapter at Providence, R.L., 
has adopted a resolution protesting against 
any alteration in the present school laws. 
The resolution concludes, “Resolved, That 
the Providence Chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League protests against any at- 
tempt to lower the standard, in quantity 
or quality, of the amount of instruction in 
English demanded of all schools; and 
against any attempt to take from the 
State Board of Education the duty of en- 
forcing these laws and the authority nec- 
essary therefor.’ The chapter at Port- 
land, Me., attended church in a body, 
Sunday, June 3, when the minister, Joel 
H. Metcalf, D.D., preached a sermon on 
the invitation of Bishop Slattery for Uni- 
tarians to return to the fold. The chap- 
ter also holds noon luncheons, Thursdays, 
at the parish house. . 
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Where You May Go 
to Church this Summer 


Many Unitarians spend the summer 
at resorts where there are Unitarian 
churches. In most instances these churches 
are open and active during the season, 
and will give a cordial welcome to vVisi- 
tors. Among. the churches which will 
make a special attempt to provide visi- 
tors with a congenial place of worship 
on Sundays are those at Bar Harbor, 


Me.; Gloucester, Mass.; Green Harbor, 
Mass.; Manchester, Mass.; Marshfield, 
Mass.; Marblehead, Mass.; and Nan- 


tucket, Mass. Believing that the infor- 
mation will be appreciated by Unita- 
rians, THE REGISTER will be glad to pub- 
lish the names of other churches at sum- 
mer resorts which expect to-hold regular 
summer services, as it may receive such 
information. : 


In Memory of 
Beloved Minister’s Wife 


Unity Club, one of the organizations of 
Unity Church, Denver, Col., has started a 
fund to be known as the “Caroline B. 
Utter Loan Fund,” in memory of Mrs. 
David Utter, whose death occurred on 
December 7,:1922. Mrs. Utter was the 
wife of Dr. David Utter, for many years 
pastor of Unity Church, and now pastor 
emeritus. This fund was begun by gifts 
from Mrs. Utter’s friends in the club and 
ehureh, and will be administered by trus- 
tees chosen from Unity Club. The pledges 
to date amount to $769, and it is hoped 
that it will grow by additional gifts to 


$1,000. his seems a fitting monument to 


the memory of one who loved to help 
young people. It is desired that in some 
measure the project may carry on her 
spirit of cheer and of loving service. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
e 


DEAL summering place 
amid healthful surround- 
ings. Out-of-doorsports. Golf 
Ex- 


course in nearby town. 
cellent food. Vegetables from 
school farm. Additional ac- 


commodations. Sunday ser- 
\vicesinAcademy Chapel. Fine 
congregations. Good music. 
Addresses by Messrs. Lath- 
rop, Griffin, Burns, Perkins, 
Auer, Weil, and Patterson. 
A real Unitarian Summer Col- 
ony. Make reservations in 
advance. 
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Tribute to Rev. H. G. Smith 


Dr. Henry Goodwin Smith, who an- 
nounced his resignation of the pulpit at 
Northampton, Mass., at the close of the 
morning service, Sunday, June 3, has 
At a longer pastorate than any minister 
in) the church’s history, and also has the 
distinction of being the dean of the min- 
isters of Northampton. The Northampton 
Gazette paid a tribute to Dr. Smith in 
the following paragraphs: 

“Dr. Smith, who, though not a native 
of this city, is of Northampton stock, 
being a grandson of the late President 
William Allen of King Street, who was 
president of Bowdoin and Dartmouth col- 
leges, has had the advantage of the most 
thorough acquaintance with his field of 
labor. His knowledge of the historical 
religious development of this city and 
region has enabled him to bridge to a 
remarkable degree the differences between 
liberalism and orthodoxy for the purpose 
of united effort in the city and county. 
Dr. Smith is a member of the Hampshire 
Association of Congregational Ministers, 
which probably could be said of no pre- 
ceding pastor of the Northampton Uni- 
tarian Church, and it has been the custom 
during Dr. Smith’s pastorate to inclide 


the Unitarian church with the other Con- 


gregational churches of the city in making 
arrangements for union services. 

“The interest of Dr. Smith in local his- 
tory has contributed much to historical 
inyestigation and the preservation of his- 
torical records. He is a director of the 
Northampton Historical Society and has 
prepared for the Society important papers 
on ‘Plymouth Days, John Hampden, 
Joseph Hawley, and Caleb Strong. He 
is president of Seth Pomeroy Chapter, 
Sons and Daughters of the American 
Reyolution, and director of the Hamp- 
shire branch of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. His support was strongly 
given to the notable venture represented 
by the Northampton Players, and his in- 
terest in dramatics has continued to be 
manifested in the position of secretary of 
the Amateur Players organization. He is 
a member of the Northampton Club and 
has been secretary of the Wednesday 
Hvening Club. 

“Mrs. Smith is president of the Con- 
necticut Valley Associate Alliance, super- 
intendent of the church school, and direc- 
tor of the young people’s society of the 
ehurech. She, as well as Dr. Smith, is 
interested in dramatics, and is chairman 
of the play committee of the Amateur 
Players. She is president of the Monday 
Afternoon Club and a member of the 
Northampton branch of the Massachu- 
setts League of Women Voters.” 
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Los Angeles Inscribes its Peliet 


The strength of the Unitarian position 
is its independent spirit. Each church is 
at liberty to formulate its own faith, 
and usually does so. with fidelity to lib- 
eral ideals and to the eternal verities. 
It is interesting to see how each church 
develops individuality in this particular. 
The following is the proclamation of the 
church at Los Angeles, Calif.: “The First 
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Unitarian Church of Los Angeles stands 
for the advancement of sound morals and 
pure religion in the community, and for 
the promotion of Truth, Righteousness, 
and Love in the World. It asks assent 
to no body of doctrine or system of be- 
lief. It leaves each member free to 
formulate his belief according to indi- 
vidual conscience and reason, holding 
that out of the cultivation of reverence 
for truth and sincerity will issue a con- 
scientiousness, a self-control, and a purity 
and strength of character that will be 
the best safeguard against evil and the 
greatest inspiration to noble living.” 


Assailing Fundamentalism 
with Moving Pictures 


A series of sermons on the “Religion of 
Evolution” is being given at the West 
Side Unitarian Church, New York City, 
this month. In support of these sermons 
there will be presented a six-reel film 
entitled “Evolution.” This film was pro- 
duced by Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, Cura- 
tor of Mammals and Reptiles of the New 
York Zodlogical Park. It is endorsed by 
the scientists of the American Museum of 
Natural History. The film presents an 
entirely different story of the beginnings 
of man than the book of Genesis. Rev. 
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Charles F’, Potter, minister of the church, 
says: “If evolution is heresy, then ortho- 
doxy is ignorance. The weapon with 
which to fight reactionary anti-evolution- 
ists might well be ridicule, but dignity 
would seem to demand the nobler weapon 
of education.” Mr. Bryan has been in- 
vited to see this picture and judge its 
merits for himself. 


Fellowship Announcements 


The Fellowship Committee makes the 
following announcements: 

Rey. Frank O. Holmes has been ad- 
mitted into full fellowship in the Unita- 
rian ministry. 

Rey. Arthur E. Wilson has been ad- 
mitted to the Unitarian Féllowship for the 
probationary period. 

Rev. Howard R. Lewis has applied for 
admission to the Unitarian Fellowship, 


Progress in Old 
New England Church 


The parish at Canton, Mass., Rey. 
Cloyd H. Valentine, minister, at the re- 
cent parish meeting decided to thoroughly 
renovate the parsonage, and apply $1,100 
to an enlargement of Parish Hall, the 
parish house. 


THE RESTORATION 


OF THE CRIMINAL 


(Social Service Series No. 40) 


By HASTINGS H. HART, LL.D. 
UR prison systems are based upon the idea of punishment, 


not on the idea of restoration. 


Our jails and prisons have 


failed to protect society and have too often been operated so as 


to debase rather than to rehabilitate the prisoners. 


This pam- 


phlet is published in the hope that it will help to inform and 


stimulate public opinion. 


Published for free distribution 


(When ordered in quantity, the right is reserved to make a nominal charge 
of 2 cents per copy) 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT— AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


ANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 
nean, during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Rome, during the long vacation. 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


“TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


CAIRO JERUSALEM 


Is truth above the 
stars? Or beyond 
the sea? Nay rather 
look within thy soul 
and meet God there 


Essex Conference 


The spring mteting of the Essex Con- 
ference will be held Sunday afternoon and 
evening, June 24, with the church at 
North Andover, Mass. 


Academic Honor for Dr. Boynton 


At the recent commencement of the 
University of Buffalo, Richard Wilson 
Boynton, D.D., of the First Unitarian 
Church of Buffalo was given the degree 
of Master of Arts. Dr. Boynton, who for 
the past three years has served as lec- 
turer in philosophy and sociology in the 
University of Buffalo, has been appointed 
by the Council of the University to be 
professor of philosophy and head of the 
department. 


Summer Services in Brooklyn 


A series of summer services, known as 
the Heights Summer Union Services, will 
be held in Brooklyn, N.Y., June 17 to 
September 16. The following churches 
are uniting: The First Presbyterian 
Church, the First Methodist Church, 
Church of the Saviour (Unitarian), the 
Reformed Church on the Heights, Ply- 
mouth Church, Church of the Pilgrims, 
Church of the New Jerusalem. The sery- 
ices will be held in the Church of the 
Saviour, Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place, Sunday mornings at eleven o’clock. 
The preachers will be: June 17, Rey. John 
H. Lathrop; June 24, Rev. Vincent B. 
Siliman; July 1 and 8, Rev. H. Dean 
Freneh; July 15 and 22, Rev. E. M. N. 
Gould; July 29, Rey. Merrill Fowler 
Clarke; August 5, Rev. W. J. Shergold; 
August 12, 19, 26, September 2, Rey. Ira 
W. Henderson; September 9 and 16, Rey. 
Thomas W. Davidson. 


Obituary 


EMILY WILLIAMS HOWARD 


Early Monday morning, June 4, in her eighty- 
third year, there died, almost without pain, a 
woman who has left a deep impress on Massa- 
chusetts. The youngest of seven daughters 
and one son of Charles and Elizabeth (Betsy) 
Dwight Howard of Springfield, a little school 
of hers became the nucleus of the famous 
Catharine Howard School for girls. By reason 
of her character, beauty, and charm, BHmily 
soon became engaged to Nathan Hayward, 
Surgeon of Hancock’s Second Corps, who later 
laid down his brilliant life in fighting yellow 
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aoa Ea PULPIT D I R EK C T O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


The busiest season of the year is opening; 
the season when little cripples and convalescents 
come in greatest numbers. 

Last year we had to refuse many through lack 
of funds. 

Don’t let this happen this year. 


Present, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
CierK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 


lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D.,. 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 


Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, AJbert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 18. 


For information apply to the President, 
REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


OSTON YOUNC MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION, incor- 
Porated 1852, for moral and Christian 
improvement. All young men of good 
moral character claiming to believe in 
the truths of Christianity are eligible 
as members. 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


fever at St. Louis; and her elder sisters, 
Catharine, Sophia, and Lucinda, were the inspi- 
ration for a quarter-century of the noted school 
of which the graduates of several generations 
represent the finest women on earth, the ster- 
ling womanhood of our beloyed America. 

Emily Howard has lived most of- her life 
with her next older sister, Sally, the late 
Mrs. James W. Hayward, or with others of 
the kin, always welcome and always loved. 
In recent years she made her home at Spring- 
field with her eldest surviving sister, Sophia, 
until the latter’s death. Her interest in young 
people was always intense, very especially in 
those poorly circumstaneed, who needed most 
the guidance and lofty ideals of her nobility 
of soul. She was a founder and for years a 
guiding force in the Dorchester School for 
Girls, now represented in spirit, if not in fact, 
by Welcome House. She was deeply interested 
in a North End trade sehool for boys. Indeed, 
it is impossible to tabulate her many interests 
and activities. 


She was an early member, if not a founder, 
of the Women’s City Club and the Twentieth 
Century Club. She was intensely American, 
but she- was more than that,—‘the world was 
her country, and mankind was her kin,” to 
paraphrase the eloquent tribute paid to John 
Boyle O’Reilly by his intimate friend, Patrick 
A. Collins. 

Thank God that Emily Howard was of that 
type of womankind that Massachusetts and 
America have so splendidly produced! Among 
other reasons, by her example that type will 
prevail, and we may well say with entire 
confidence, God save America! iy 

It may be added that Emily Howard was a 
granddaughter of Bezaleel Howard, the founder 
and first minister of the Church of the Unity 
at Springfield, and that her elder brother, 
Thomas Dwight Howard, was a heroie chaplain 
in the Civil War, and all his long life adorned 
a Unitarian pulpit; in short, all the family 
were Unitarians from birth. 

ONn® OF HER NEPHEWS. 
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where was slightly wounded. 
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Mr. Harris Called to Albany 


Rey. B. Malcolm Harris, who has been 
assistant minister of the First Church, 
Boston, Mass., since February, has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Albany, 
N.Y., and will begin his duties there Sep- 
tember 1. The society expects to erect 
a new church building, plans for which 
are now being completed by J. W. Ames 
of 15 Exchange Street, Boston. The 
American Unitarian Association is co- 
operating with the society in the erection 
of its edifice and the settlement of Mr. 
Harris. Mr. Harris is a native of King- 
ston, Mass. He prepared for Brown Uni- 
versity at Simonds’ Free High School in 
Warner, N.H., and following his gradua- 
tion at Brown University in 1913 entered 
the Newton Theological Institution. Three 
years later he was ordained and became 
pastor of the Baptist church in Fairfax, 
Vt. During the war Mr. Harris became a 
Y. M. ©. A. secretary and was placed in 
charge of the hut at the naval torpedo 
station in Newport, R.I. Later, and until 
he came to Boston, he served as minister 
of a church in Arlington, R.I. He has 
lectured also on the philosophy of reli- 
gion and ethics at Brown, from which he 
receives this month the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Albany Unitarians have 
been without a settled minister since the 
resignation in 1921 of Dr. Lewis C. 
Carson, now of Santa Barbara, Calif. For 
several months the pulpit has been sup- 
plied by Prof. Kirsopp Laké of Harvard. 


Bequests for Unitarian Activities 


Among the bequests in the will of Mrs. 
C. A. Hedge of Brookline, Mass., are 
$5,000 bequeathed to the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, to complete the Frederick 
H. Hedge professorship, and $5,000 to the 
Unitarian Service Pension Fund, 


Mr. Turrell Installed in 
West Somerville, Mass. 


Rey. Thomas Turrell, in active service 
for four years in the World War, and for 
a number of years a Methodist missionary 
and minister in England and Canada, was 
installed Sunday, June 10, as pastor of 
the Second Unitarian Church, College 
Avenue, West Somerville, Mass. Dr. 
Samuel A. Hliot, President of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, preached the 
installation sermon. Mr. Turrell came to 
Boston from Montreal last November and 
entered Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College, as a special student. Mr. Turrell 
was only nineteen when he began his 
theological studies and for the next three 
years he combined with his courses much 
practical missionary work in the great 
manufacturing center, Birmingham. In 
1913 he sailed for Canada and began his 
career aS a preacher on a circuit of three 
Methodist churches. Following a brief ex- 
perience at this pioneer work he went to 
Montreal and entered McGill University. 

Before the end of his first year in the 
University the World War was on, and 
finding that he was unable to study, Mr. 
Turrell enlisted and was sent overseas. 
Within a few weeks he was under shell 
fire on the Zillebeke road near Hooge. 
He was at Vimy Ridge and the Somme, 


While his | 
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comrades fell all about him, Mr. Turrell 
escaped with a few scratches. Subse- 
quently he saw action at Passchendaele 
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but with a determination some day to 
settle in the United States. Having ob- 
tained his degree he was ordained and 


and Amiens. At the close of his war preached two years in Montreal. He 

service Mr. Turrell returned to Cauada, came to Boston last autumn. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
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= 

= 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
Watch these columns each week. 
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Discount for 6 or more insertions. 


Minimum charge $1.00. 
Rate card furnished on request. 
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HELP WANTED 


: HOTEL—N.J. 
THE RICHMOND, 30 Webb Avenue, Ocean 
Grove, N.J. Block from ocean. View of 


ocean from porches, Rates 
$18.00 week up. 


ROOMS—NEWPORT, R.I. 


Large airy rooms. 


113 TOURO STREET, NEWPORT, R.I.—Centrally 
located. Open all the year for permanent and 
transient boarders. For particulars address 
Mrs. FraAnK L. POWSLL. 


FOR SALE—USED TYPEWRITERS 


WANTED—A capable, refined woman house- 
keeper in family of two. Pleasant home, mod- 
ern conveniences, in heart of town twenty 
miles from Boston. Please reply stating par- 
ticulars. Address, C-50, CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A YOUNG WOMAN, teacher, wishes to change 
her work to the care of one family of mother- 
less children. A good home more of a consid- 
eration than salary. Address ‘‘Teacher,’’ care 
of THn REGISTER. 


GOVERNMENT-USED TYPEWRITERS, Reming- 
ton Model 10, like new, $35. HWmpirn Typ 
Founpry, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


STATIONERY—150 Letter Sheets and 100 En- 
velopes Printed, $1.00. BurNnuerT PRINT SHOP, 
Box 145, Ashland, Ohio. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain. 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
SALES Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SALE 


A SUPPLEMENTARY SALE for the benefit of 
the Oceanic will be held at the Shoals from 
July 2 to 14. Contributions asked for. Mrs. 
fee NICHOLS, Star Island, Isles of Shoals, 


CHILDREN CARED FOR—(EUROPE) 


CHILDREN CARED FOR (EUROPE)—Parents 
wishing to travel while abroad will find the 
best home eare taken of their children by a 
cultivated clergyman’s daughter. Opportunity 
for schooling if desired. Address, Miss SELMA 
Herwic, Lorch Wiirtemberg, Germany. 


White Mountains to every part of the globe. 
ee recognized as the ‘*World’s 


me 


DUPL 
CIRCULATION 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the cold, pure chill of the snow-capped 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


Mite REFRIGERATORS' 


“In Over A Million Homes”’ they are 
Standard” in refrigeration. 


gives value in satisfaction far exceeding 


its money price. 


Do not be confused 


by similarity of names. The genuine 
White House is always in this double 
sealed package bearing the picture of 


the White House at Washington, 


Serve White House Teas to your friends 


and guests and hear their praise. Al- 
ways in 1-4 and 1-2 lb. sealed canisters. 


A 


WRIGHT Company 
GO 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters 


BOSTON — CHICAGO 
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“You’ve put your boots on the wrong 
feet, darling.” “No, Mummy, they’re my 
feet.”—Punch. 


“And has he learned to talk yet?” 
“My, yes! We're teaching him to keep 
quiet now.”’—Life. 


“T like cheerfulness. I admire any one 
who sings at his work.” “How you must 
love a mosquito.”’—Boston Transcript. 


What every busitiess needs is enthusi- 
asm. No one ever complains of the high 
cost of golf balls—Boston Shoe Reporter. 


Publisher: “Can you turn out another 
book in three weeks?’ Successful Author: 
“Why so soon?’ Publisher: “It will 
never do to let the public forget you.’— 
Cornell Widow. 


_ A little girl was spending her first night 
from home. As the darkness gathered, 
she began to cry. The hostess asked, “Are 
you homesick?” “No,” she answered, “I’m 
here-sick.”—Brooklyn Hagle. 


A lady once asked Dr. Mahaffy, the late 
brilliant and versatile Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, if he was a clergyman. 
He answered: “Yes. But only a little, 
and not in any offensive sense.” 


While the diagnosis of the patient, who 
had eaten rather generously, was proceed- 
ing, the sick man said, “Doctor, do you 
think the trouble is in the appendix?” 
“Oh, no,” said the doctor, “not at all. The 
trouble is with your table of contents.” 


In all the theological disturbance, at 
least one sentiment should be a _pleas- 
antry, to wit: Rev. William E. Barton, 
President of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches, rises and re- 
marks, “As for the Apostles’ Creed, what 
do we know about it, except that the 
Apostles got along very well without it?” 


The orchestra was practicing the com- 
poser’s very long and tedious piece when 
he arrived. ‘“What’s this?’ he demanded 
from the doorway. “I can hear only the 
violins, not the wind instruments.” “It’s 
too hard a job for the wind instruments,” 
replied the orchestra leader. “They 
can’t blow and yawn at the same time !”— 
Der Brummer. 


Perhaps the most striking illustration 
of the power of propaganda is Job’s 
world-wide reputation for 
patience, a quality which he displayed 
by (1) cursing the day he: was born, 
(2) praying for immediate death almost 
every time Hliphaz the Temanite, Bildad 
the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite 
let him get in a word edgewise, and (3) 
occasionally remarking in his more cheer- 
ful moments that he was a brother to 
dragons and a companion to owls.—Ohio 
State Journal. 


Poets know when a greater star shines 
in the firmament. “The best poem ever 
produced in Indiana was an amateur 
piece of work by the otherwise unknown 
Jap Jones of Martinsville,” says the New 
York Times. “It came to Bill Herschell of 
the Indianapolis News one Christmas with 
a present of a dozen eggs. Herschell and 
James Whitcomb Riley doffed their laurel 
crowns to wreath them round the brow 
of Jap Jones. Here is the poem: ‘May 
these dozen eggs remind you, as you pen 
your thoughts on the hearts of men, that 
yours is a God-given duty, but this is a 
pleasure for the hen.’ ” 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will, 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 
“Natural Brand’’ 


WASHED FIGS 


OUIS L. DAUM, Original Packer 
29 & 31 East South Water St. CHICAGO 


ISTINCTIVE PRINTING AND 
D ENGRAVING of Church, 
Wedding and Business Sta- 

tionery and Announcements. All 


work guaranteed of the Best Grade. 
Office and Typewriter Supplies. 


E. A. COMER & CO., 110 High Street, Boston 


‘THE HOMESTEAD’ 
ANDOVER, MAINE 


‘The House that is Different’’ 


A country estate, with all our own farm 
products for the table, which is unexcelled. We 
eater to cultured people only. WExtensive pine 
forests three minutes’ walk from the house, 
Altitude 900 feet. No hay fever. All modern 
conveniences. Prices reasonable. For booklet 
and further information inquire of W. S. FOX, 
85 Water St., Boston, or SYLVANUS POOR, 
Andover, Me. 
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| UNITARIAN VISITORS 

a TO BOSTON 

g ee following hotels are worthy of 
= patronage. They render excellent 


service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King's Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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Educational 


HOPLE’S NATIONAL UNIVERSITY stand- 


ard extra-mural courses pay. College, 
Divinity, Law, Business, Postgraduate. Famous 
Lake Odessa Bible Conference Course. Resi- 


dent 
ample buildings, campus, 
Box 1829, Atlanta, Ga. 


( BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting. 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


and in absentia work. Strong faculty, 
For Bulletin address, 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester, Mass., June 24, Sunday 
service, 10.45 A.M. Dr. Samuel A. Bliot of the 
American Unitarian Association will preach. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rey. Prof. Henry Wilder Foote 
of the Harvard Theological School, Cambridge, 
will preach. The South Congregational Society 
and the Church of the Disciples unite with the 
Arlington Street Church for the summer. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Prof. Karl H. Roessingh, 
Leiden, Holland, 11 a.m. Open daily 9-4, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. . Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey. Bd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. After 
June 24 the church will be closed for the sum- 
mer, the congregation joining in union services 
er Pipes Chapel, where Mr. Shippen will preach 

uly 1. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor-. 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the 
summer, Union services at King’s Chapel 
every Sunday morning at 11 o'clock. This 
church is open week-days from 9 to 4. 
welcome. 
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WANTED FARM—UNIMPROVED LAND { 


WANTED to hear from owner having farm 
or unimproved land for sale. JoHN J. LACK, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. ~~Aeeein 


